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Why  Stress  Letter  Writing? 

W.  H.  CONANT 

Conant,  Clawson  &  Company,  New  York  City 


There  is  one  activity  in  business  that  facili¬ 
tates  all  its  functions,  that  puts  them  into 
operation  and  keeps  them  running.  It  is  cor¬ 
respondence.  Letters,  letters  and  more  letters 
are  required  to  make  a  business  and  to  make  it 
succeed.  ' 

If  all  the  messages  needed  to  buy,  sell,  and 
collect  were  carried  in  person  for  oral  delivery, 
there  would  be  no  time  left  either  to  sell 
goods  once  bought  or  to  buy  goods  then  to  be 
sold.  And  nobody  would  be  at  his  own  place 
of  business  to  receive  the  oral  messages. 

The  eyes,  therefore,  have  it.  With  some  help 
from  the  mind  and  voice,  they  have  it  all  over 
the  legs  in  the  matter  of  business  communica¬ 
tion.  ”Say  it  in  writing,”  is  the  unwritten  law 
of  business.  And  the  better  half  of  Business 
is  his  pleasant  letter  writer. 

.  Because  such  facts  are  self-evident  and  be¬ 
cause  business  is  the  economic  world’s  hope  of 
salvation  in  peace,  war,  or  divorce,  it  is  strange 
that  so  many  poor  letters  are  launched  at  the 
flood  tide  mail  hour  each  day.  That  very 
many  of  them  are  poor  may  be  seen  from  the 
general  run  of  incoming  mail  in  any  business 
office. 

If  it  were  possible  to  browse  through  this 
daily  mail  and  publish  the  results  in  tabulated 
,  form,  enlightenment  and  benefit  would  follow. 
But  there  isn't  a  chance:  the  correspondence 
of  a  business  concern  is  considered  highly  con¬ 
fidential.  And  no  concern  ever  intimates  to 
another  that  it  writes  bad  letters.  So  where 
is  there  a  starting  point  for  any  effort  to  get 
better  letters  generally? 


There  is  not  much  hope  from  any  effort 
to  improve  the  style  and  execution  of  cor¬ 
respondents  deeply  rooted  in  their  ways:  even 
the  suggestion  would  be  ill  received.  Those 
who  already  write  well  do  so  not  by  accident 
but  because  they  have  cultivated  the  facility; 
those  who  do  not,  don’t  care,  and  might  easily 
be  offended  by  suggestions  for  improvement. 

The  hope  lies  rather  in  training  new  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  way  they  should  go  when 
they  get  a  chance  at  business  letter  writing. 
If  they  are  inculcated  with  a  zeal  for  hygienic 
letter  composition,  there  will  be  less  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease  in  business  correspondence. 

A  study  of  realistic  business  letters  is  a  direct 
avenue  to  the  understanding  of  business  causes 
and  effects.  In  order  to  portray  the  virtue  or 
defects  of  a  letter,  it  is  necessary  ofttimes  to 
discuss  its  intentions  and  the  reader’s  probable 
reactions.  Almost  every  letter  has  a  setting  or 
background  as  well  as  a  reason  or  mission; 
merely  reading  the  letter  does  not  picture  its 
place  in  the  business  puzzle.  The  explanation 
of  these  reasons  for  its  existence  helps  to  fit 
it  into  the  whole  assembly. 

"Puzzle”  is  hardly  too  strong  a  word  for  the 
operations  of  business,  to  those  not  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  pass  through 
the  stage  door  of  a  theater,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  see  all  that  gives  the  illusions  of 
reality  to  stage  make-believe.  But  a  walk 
through  the  departments  of  a  business  would 
disclose  little  of  what  makes  it  run.  This  is 
because  it  is  a  succession  of  detail,  each  item 
of  which  must  be  executed  correctly  to  lead 
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!  to  the  next  and  finally  result  in  completed 

transactions,  which  provide  the  income  for 
those  who  execute  them. 

And  letters  form  an  impressive  part  of  this 
detail  because  they  initiate  and  move  forward, 
step  by  step,  to  a  money-producing  conclusion 
the  ventures  that  comprise  business  operations. 

The  individuals  who  do  this  initiating  and 
the  advancing  of  such  steps  need  at  least  two 
skills:  they  must  have  facility  in  their  partic¬ 
ular  line  of  work,  such  as  buying,  accounting, 
selling,  engineering,  and  employing;  and  they 
must  also  be  able  to  write  comprehensible  let¬ 
ters  about  it. 

A  tongue-tied  purchasing  agent  would  not 
be  of  much  use  to  a  concern  even  if  he  had 
marked  ability  as  a  prudent  and  thrifty  buyer. 
A  treasurer  or  a  credit  man  who  knew  how 
to  get  people  to  pay  their  bills,  but  who  could 
'  not  do  it  in  writing,  would  not  make  the  grade. 

And  the  farther  up  the  ladder  of  business  a 
man  goes,  the  more  urgent  is  his  need  of  good 
dictation. 

There  are  many,  many  men  who  have  not 
been  promoted  because  they  fumbled  their  let¬ 
ter-writing  attempts  badly.  Just  one  among 
several  such  cases  known  to  one  observer  was 
Jim  Blank.  He  was  a  shop  foreman  and  did 
so  well  that  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a  division 
of  the  plant.  Then  he  was  brought  into  the 
office  to  handle  a  larger  phase  of  the  business. 
Finally  he  was  made  one  of  the  assistants  to 
the  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales.  But  there 
he  stalled.  He  could  do  all  right  on  the  long¬ 
distance  phone  but  he  couldn’t  get  started  in 
correspondence.  He  tried  to  write  a  few  let¬ 
ters  in  longhand  for  the  stenographer  to  copy, 
but  his  nuil  got  so  far  behind  in  this  way  that 
his  whole  job  became  disorganized. 

His  firm  opened  a  second  factory  and  put 
him  in  the  shop  again. 

The  demands  on  letter-writing  abilities  do 
not  vary  to  any  marked  degree  among  the 
several  departments  of  a  business.  The  prime 
needs  are  ease  and  clearness  of  expression. 
It  is  just  as  simple  to  write  about  a  purchase 
as  about  a  sale  or  an  account  or  a  blueprint. 
With  some  choice  of  words,  some  laying  of 
them  out  in  a  pattern  which  catches  the  eye, 
a  letter  writer  may  discuss  any  subject  about 
whidi  he  has  knowledge.  But  no  prescrip¬ 
tion  can  be  given  for  the  writer  who  tries  to 
substitute  a  flock  of  words  for  a  plain  English 
sentence  about  the  subject. 


Is  there  much  business  letter  writing?  Wei 
consider  New  York  City  with  a  population  of 
7,000,000.  New  York  receives  and  dispatches 
18,620,000  pieces  of  ordinary  and  registcft^ 
mail  daily.  That  is  two  and  a  half  letters,  ov 
something,  for  every  man,  woman,  child,  me 
baby.  It  would  take  a  lot  of  theorizing  to 
ply  these  figures  to  the  average  business  cob 
cern,  but  a  closer  application  can  be  estinuhe 
from  one  average  large  office  building  in 
York,  They  mail  out  daily  about  363  pkar, 
of  mail  per  concern  and  receive  about  145 
As  some  of  the  tenants  in  that  building 
only  a  single  office  room  while  others  ocQij)i 
whole  floors,  it  is  apparent  that  some  of  thb 
have  to  write  a  thousand  letters  a  day.  i 

That  is  why  we  have  long  since  put  behio^ 
us  "Esteemed  Sir"  and  "Your  Obedka 
Servant”  of  the  Gay  Nineties  and  taken  ooj 
crisp  and  vigorous  fashion  of  saying  it  wift 
facts,  plus  several  carbon  copies. 

Letters  have  much  competition  among  them' 
selves  for  attention:  the  good  ones  get  it;  tU 
others  get  what  is  left  over. 

As  a  businessman  keenly  aware  of  the  grd  ■ 
need  for  correspondents  who  can  really 
effective  business  letters,  I  appeal  to  businej 
educators  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  teadj 
ing  of  a  practical  correspondence  in  businesj 
letter  writing  in  the  public  and  private  schoolj 
of  the  whole  country. 


“Fd  make  fewer  errors  if  you’d  give  me  that  nui , 
Mr.  Walker — then  I  wouldn’t  have  to  type  ’fi  * 
my  fingers  crossedl” 
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Similarities  in  the  Teaching 

Of  Shorthand  and  Spelling 


KATHERINE  S. 
HUMPHREY 

The  greatest 
problem  c  o  n  - 
fronting  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher  is  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  well- 
balanced  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  various  elements  of  shorthand  skill. 
For  competent  performance,  it  is  necessary  that 
writing,  reading,  and  typewriting  be  integrated 
into  a  co-ordinated  activity  that  will  render  the 
pupil  capable  of  accurate  and  intelligent 
transcription. 

Failure  to  produce  stenographers  with  equal 
ability  in  all  phases  of  shorthand  skill  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  tendency  to  consider 
one  of  these  three  elements  as  the  most  effective 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and  then 
to  use  this  one  element  as  the  means  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  others.  Perhaps  better  results 
might  be  obtained  if  each  element — writing, 
reading,  and  transcription — were  developed  in 
the  most  effective  and  economical  manner  and 
then  integrated  into  a  final  pattern. 

The  tendency  to  concentrate  on  one  element 
of  shorthand  skill  is  illustrated  most  clearly 
in  a  review  of  the  history  of  methods  in  short¬ 
hand.  The  original  Gregg  Manual  Method 
stressed  a  writing  approach.  Writing  was 
taught  analytically  through  the  use  of  phonetics. 
Theory  principles  were  taught  by  rote  memori¬ 
zation  and  then  applied  by  writing  shorthand 
from  sentences  that  were  presented  in  long¬ 
hand.^  Finally,  practice  was  given  in  context 
writing,  and  reading  was  taught  as  incidental 
I  to  the  writing  ability.  When  reading,  pupils 
were  encouraged  to  analyze  words  phonetically. 
Thus,  the  same  basic  technique  was  used  for 
teaching  both  reading  and  writing. 

The  next  trend  in  shorthand  methods  was 
i  a  definite  reaction  against  the  teaching  of 
[  rules  and  the  analytic  phonetic  approach  in 

'These  numbers  refer  to  tlie  bibliography  on  page 
337. 

1 


favor  of  the  direct-method  reading  approach. 

During  this  phase,  the  approach  was  gen¬ 
erally  through  reading,  with  writing  developing 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  reading  practice.®  No 
rules  were  taught  in  methods  of  the  extreme 
direct  type,  and  generalization  was  entirely 
pupil  initiated  without  even  the  aid  of  the 
grouping  of  principles.  The  material  used 
was  always  in  context,  and  no  lists  of  words 
were  given.  The  Barnhart  and  McCreedie 
procedures  are  examples  of  the  extreme  direct- 
reading  approach.  Munkhoff  used  the  same 
type  of  material  but  stressed  the  writing  ap¬ 
proach.® 

Davis,  in  an  experimental  study,  pointed 
out  that  the  weaknesses  of  the  extreme  direct 
method  are  in  the  difficulty  pupils  have  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  independent  word-building  power 
and  in  the  tendency  he  noted  for  the  pupils’ 
rate  of  forgetting  to  equal  approximately 
the  rate  of  their  learning  after  almost  600 
words  have  been  learned.* 

Brewington’s  Direct  Method  and  Odell, 
Rowe,  and  Stuart’s  Direct  Method  Approach 
were  designed  to  overcome  some  of  these  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Brewington’s  procedure  is  to  follow 
the  logical  or  manual  order  of  presenting  prin¬ 
ciples  without  requiring  their  memorization.® 
In  her  method,  reading  and  writing  adapta¬ 
tions  are  stressed  as  mediums  for  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  expression  of  meaning.  Odell,  Rowe, 
and  Stuart  advocate  the  use  of  a  direct  ap¬ 
proach  in  which  reading  exclusively  during  the 
first  week  or  so  of  instruction  is  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  automatization  as  wholes  of  the 
most  commonly  used  words,  finally  turning  to 
the  Manual  Method  to  develop  word-building 
ability.® 

The  most  recent  important  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand  is  Leslie’s  Functional  Method. 
Leslie  advocates  the  reading  approach  and  the 
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postponement  of  writing  for  about  twenty-one 
lessons.®  At  the  beginning  of  each  lesson,  a 
list  of  words  illustrating  shorthand  principles 
in  logical  order  is  given.  The  author  specifies 
that  these  lists  are  to  be  learned  as  the  result 
of  board  drill,  reading,  and  rereading,  but 
are  not  to  be  used  for  writing  practice.  Each 
lesson  includes  several  pages  of  plate  material 
that  are  read  as  part  of  the  assignment.  When 
writing  is  begun,  the  assignment  includes  one 
copy  of  the  plate  material.  Here,  as  in  the  direct 
methods,  writing  develops  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  reading. 

Shorthand  a  Language-Art 

Because  shorthand  is  classified  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  language-arts  group,  methods  used 
have  generally  followed  the  lead  of  other 
subjects  in  that  group.  For  this  reason,  as 
changes  in  procedure  have  been  made  in  teach¬ 
ing  reading  and  foreign  languages,  the  same 
changes  tend  to  appear  in  shorthand  methods.' 
This  becomes  obvious  when  we  compare  the 
Manual  Method  in  shorthand  with  contem¬ 
porary  methods  of  instruction  in  reading  and 
in  foreign  languages.  Reading  instruction  for 
that  period  was  commonly  approached  by  the 
learning  of  the  alphabet  and  the  sounding  of 
words  phonetically.  The  procedure  was  ex¬ 
tremely  analytical.  The  methods  used  in 
teaching  foreign  languages  were  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Manual  Method  of  teaching 
shorthand,  as  evidenced  by  the  stress  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  grammar  and  their  subsequent  applica¬ 
tion  in  translating  sentences  from  the  mother 
tongue  into  the  foreign  language  studied. 

Similarly,  the  direct  methods  in  shorthand 
were  preceded  slightly  by  the  synthetic  trend 
in  methods  for  reading  and  foreign  languages. 
In  reading,  the  discovery  has  been  made  that 
pupils  taught  to  read  by  the  analytic  method 
did  not  read  as  intelligently  as  desired  because 
attention  was  directed  to  the  small  units  of 
expression  that  had  no  meaning  in  themselves 
— the  alphabetic  character  or  the  phonetic 
sound.* 

This  discovery  resulted  in  a  reaction  against 
any  alphabetic  or  phonetic  drill;  pupils  were 
taught  to  read  by  using  the  word,  phrase,  or 
sentence  as  the  thought  unit.  In  the  same 
period,  a  number  of  different  methods  in  the 
foreign-language  field  appeared,  all  indicating 
a  trend  away  from  the  old  Latin  form  re¬ 
quiring  the  learning  of  rules.  These  were 


the  Psychological  Method,  the  Phonetic  Method, 
and  the  Practice  Method.' 

The  Functional  Method  in  shorthand  follows 
closely  the  pattern  of  the  most  modern  methods 
for  teaching  reading  and  foreign  languages. 
The  best  and  most  recent  procedures  for  teach¬ 
ing  reading  seem  to  have  recognized  the  need 
for  some  phonetic  training  to  aid'  independent 
word  recognition  but  stress  the  desirability  that 
this  training  be  only  incidental  to  the  thought¬ 
getting  training.*  In  the  modern  reading  class, ' 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  pupil  determine  j 
to  a  large  extent  the  material  used.  In  the 
foreign-language  field,  the  consensus  seems  to ' 
be  that  the  reading  ability  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  language  accomplishments.'  In¬ 
struction  is  therefore  begun  by  the  reading  of  , 
material  into  which  the  grammar  units  have 
been  integrated.  Principles  are  not  stressed; 
and  generalization  is  almost  entirely  pupil 
initiated.  i 

The  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  shorthand 
have  been  closely  patterned  after  the  approaches 
used  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and  foreign, 
languages.  In  both  reading  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  as  generally  taught,  the  final  aim  is 
the  development  of  intelligent  reading,  while 
in  shorthand  the  final  aim  is  the  development 
of  writing  skill.  Unless  the  pupil  can  write 
shorthand  rapidly  and  with  reasonable  ac¬ 
curacy,  his  shorthand  reading  ability  will  do 
him  little  g(X)d.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  some 
ideas  may  be  obtained  from  a  field  in  which 
the  aims  are  more  definitely  parallel  to  the 
aims  in  shorthand,  a  field  in  which  reading 
and  writing  abilities  are  considered  of  equal 
significance.  The  most  important  subject  meet¬ 
ing  this  requirement  is  our  own  English  i 
language.  | 

Effectiveness  of  Reading  Doubted  - 

A  study  of  the  development  of  ability  in  the 
use  of  the  English  language  throws  doubt 
on  the  contention  that  reading  is  the  most'^ 
effective  means  for  developing  the  ability  to 
write. 

A  glance  at  any  grade  school  curriculum 
will  show  four  subjects  listed  that  are  definitely 
related  to  the  development  of  language  ability: 
grammar,  reading,  spelling,  and  penmanship 
Grammar  aims  to  develop  the  ability  to  apply 
the  accepted  principles  for  the  use  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  oral  or  written  expression.  In  short-  ' 
hand  there  is  really  no  comparable  element  as 
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most  principles  apply  to  shorthand-form  con-  response.  Their  similarity  is  further  indicated 
stmction  and  are  more  definitely  comparable  in  the  findings  of  research  studies  reported  by 
to  the  spelling  principles  in  English.  Read-  Monroe.  Monroe  states  that  in  all  the  re- 
ing,  of  course,  aims  to  develop  the  ability  search  work  done  to  determine  the  bases  for 
to  read  intelligently  in  order  to  enable  the  shorthand  prognosis,  the  highest  single  cor- 
pupil  to  acquire  knowledge  from  the  litera-  relation  reported  is  between  shorthand  attain- 
turc  of  all  fields  of  learning.  Spelling  aims  ment  and  spelling  ability.^ 
to  develop  the  ability  to  write  words  without  l  •  c  »• 

error  in  order  to  enable  the  pupil  to  communi-  Research  tn  Spelltng 

cate  thought  accurately  to  others.  Writing,  or  The  remainder  of  this  article  will  be  devoted 
penmanship,  aims  to  perfect  the  legibility  and  to  a  summary  of  the  findings  in  the  spelling 
beauty  of  the  medium  of  expression.  field  so  that  they  may  be  analyzed  for  sug- 

Although  the  influence  of  reading  methods  gestions  which  may  prove  valuable  in  the  teach- 
on  shorthand  procedures  has  been  extremely  ir^g  of  shorthand  writing, 
valuable  in  the  improvement  of  techniques  for  Some  people  may  suggest  that  it  is  unwise 
the  development  of  shorthand  reading  abil-  to  turn  to  the  field  of  spelling  for  guidance 
ity,  the  weakness  has  been  in  the  attempt  to  in  view  of  the  fact  that  teachers  in  the  business 
use  the  reading  techniques  as  the  means  for  education  department  are  constantly  confronted 
the  development  of  shorthand  writing  skill  with  evidence  of  the  failure  of  pupils  to  de- 
without  careful  consideration  of  the  divergent  velop  spelling  ability.  To  these  skeptics  it  may 
natures  of  the  two  skills.  The  limitation  of  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  spelling 
the  adaptation  of  methods  to  those  used  in  teacher  faces  an  almost  insurmountable  ob- 


“Miss  Jones,  are  you  doing  anything  on  Sunday 
evening?” 

|*Why,  no.” 

“Then  try  to  get  here  on  time  Monday  morning.*’ 
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N.B.T.A.  Holds 
47th  Annual  Convention 


The  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  forty- 
IHHHIlk.  IHH  annual  conven- 

J.  Evan  Armsthong  >*  ‘h'  HmcI  Sh«- 

man,  Chicago,  December 

27,  28,  and  29.  The  president  of  the  Association, 
J  Evan  Armstrong,  president  of  Armstrong  Col¬ 
lege,  Berkeley,  California,  and  his  official  board 


College  and  University  Departments 
Chairman:  Ray  G.  Walters,  Grove  City  College, 
Grove  City,  Pennsylvania. 

Speakers:  Elvin  S.  Eyster;  Ray  G.  Price,  University* 
of  Cincinnati;  R.  N.  Cansler,  Westminster  College, 
New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania;  McKee  Fisk,  Veti 
erans  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Carroll! 
A.  Nolan,  State  Supervisor  of  Business  Education,! 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 


had  prepared  an  excellent  program  on  the  theme 
"New  Responsibilities  in  Business  Education.” 

The  addresses  and  discussions  were  of  an  un¬ 
usually  serious  and  practical  nature,  in  keeping 
with  the  times.  The  attendance  was  smaller 
than  usual;  but  the  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  as  reported  by  the  membership  committee 
chairman,  W.  Harmon  Wilson  of  Cincinnati, 
was  considerably  lar^r  than  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

Paul  Moser  and  Dr.  Viola  DuFrain  were  in 
charge  of  all  local  arrangements  and  performed 
their  responsibiUties  with  exceptional  efficiency. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  social  activities  of 
the  convention  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
charming  Mrs.  Armstrong,  who  is  in  her  own 


Private  School  Department 
Chairman:  Nettie  M.  Huff,  Huff  College,  KaiEf 
sas  City,  Missouri. 

Speakers:  Guy  E.  Reid,  Harris  Trust  Company,! 
Chicago;  Miss  Margaret  A.  Hickey,  Woman's  Pol^ 
icy  Committee  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission,, 
St.  Louis;  Roy  Fuller,  Chicago;  Dean  David  M., 
Trout,  Michigan  College  of  Education,  Moun(| 
Pleasant. 

f 

Secondary  School  Department  ■ 
Chairman:  Ray  Burton,  Wausau  (Wisconsin) 
High  School.  j 

Speakers:  Bernard  F.  Baker,  Board  of  Educatioo,| 
Chicago  Public  Schools;  George  M,  Hittler,  Collegej 
of  Commerce,  University  of  Iowa;  E.  J.  Simon,  Il-i 
linois  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education;  H.  G.j 
Enterline,  School  of  Business,  Indiana  University 


right  an  experienced  business  education  execu¬ 
tive. 

The  first  general  assembly  was  held  Thursday 
morning,  December  28.  Jay  W.  Miller  of  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  presided.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  given  by  Elvin  Eyster  of  Indiana 
University  and  Dr.  Melchior  Palyi  of  Chicago. 

The  following  departmental  meetings  were  held 
Thursday  afternoon: 


The  second  general  assembly  was  held  Friday | 
morning,  December  29.  Ivan  Mitchell  presided! 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  James  Finney  Lin- 1 
coin,  Lincoln  Electric  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
and  Dean  Herluf  V.  Olsen,  Amos  Tuck  School 
of  Business,  Dartmouth  College.  Followinf 
these  addresses,  the  Assodation  held  its  annual^ 
business  meeting  at  which  the  following  nei! 
officers  were  elected:  j 


Ivan  Mitchell  Icie  B.  Johnson  Benjamin  Haynes  Nettie  M.  Huff 

PresiJent  1st  Vice-President  2nd  Vice-President  Board  Mernher 
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President:  Ivan  Mitchell,  Western  High  School, 
Detroit,  Michigan.  First  vice-president:  Icie  B. 
Johnson,  High  School,  Amarillo,  Texas.  Second 
vice-president:  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  University 
of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  Executive  Board:  Net¬ 
tie  Huff,  Huff  College,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

J.  Murray  Hill  of  Bowling  Green  Business 
University,  without  whose  continued  and  loving 
services  the  N.B.T.A.  simply  could  not  function, 
remains  as  secretary  of  the  association.  Dr. 
Ray  Price  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  will 
continue  to  carry  his  heavy  responsibilities  as 
treasurer. 

The  1945  executive  board  will  consist  of  Ivan 
B.  Mitchell,  J.  Evan  Armstrong,  Ivan  Chapman, 
Nettie  Huff,  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  J.  Murray  Hill. 

(The  names  of  department  and  round-table 
chairmen  were  not  available  when  this  issue  went 
to  press.  They  will  be  printed  in  the  March 
B.E.W.) 

The  program  Friday  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  round-table  discussions  under  the  direction  of 
the  following  chairmen: 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting:  Robert  Finch,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Business  Education,  Cincinnati. 

Distributive  Education:  Roy  Fairbrother,  State  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Office  Machines:  Lyda  E.  McHenry,  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity,  Detroit. 

Private  Instructors:  H.  M.  Heaney,  Heaney’s  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Secretarial:  Albert  C.  Fries,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Social  Business:  C.  D.  Reincke,  Dearborn  (Michi¬ 
gan)  High  School. 

Friday  Evening  Banquet 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  association  was 
held  Friday  evening  in  the  Grand  Ballroom. 
President  Armstrong  was  toastmaster.  A  delight¬ 
ful  musical  program  was  rendered  by  one  of  the 
stars  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  The  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  D.  W. 
Malott,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Dr.  Malott  gave  an  inspiring  message,  made  even 
more  enjoyable  by  his  keen  sense  of  humor. 

Two  outstanding  educators  were  honored  at 
the  banquet  by  being  elected  honorary  members 
of  the  association.  Upon  unanimous  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  executive  board,  the  members  of 
the  association  voted  to  extend  this  unusual  hon¬ 
or  to  Dr.  McKee  Fisk  for  his  outstanding  service 
in  planning  the  series  of  yearbooks  issued  by 
the  association,  and  to  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  of 
Detroit,  for  her  outstanding  services  as  editor 
of  the  Business  Education  Digest.  The  assoaa- 
tion*  has  honored  in  this  way  only  two  other 


Eleanor  Skimin  McKee  Fisk 

business  educators — James  W.  Baker  (deceased) 
of  Cincinnati  and  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  of 
New  York  City. 


Second  Annual  Conference  of 
National  Council  of  Business 
Schools 

The  second  annual  conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Business  Schools,  of  which 
H.  N.  Rasely  of  Burdett  College,  Boston,  is 
president,  was  also  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  December  27-30.  Twenty  of  the  twenty- 
four  members  of  its  Board  of  Directors  were 
present.  Stimulating  addresses  were  delivered 
by  J.  Evan  Armstrong;  Dr.  William  C.  Cope, 
president  of  Drake  College,  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  and  Charles  F.  Walker,  president  of  North¬ 
western  School  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Mr.  Rasely  and  Ben  H.*Henthorn,  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  College  of  Commerce,  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  as  toastmasters  during  the  conference, 
which  was  attended  by  some  two  hundred  pri¬ 
vate  school  representatives. 

Among  the  more  important  formal  decisions 
and  actions  taken  by  the  conference  were  the 
following': 

1.  That  the  National  Council  of  Business  Schools 
should  hereafter  be  considered  as  being  a  permanent 


H.  N.  Rasely 


Ben  Henthorn 
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organization,  representing  the  national  interests  of 
the  entire  private  business  school  field. 

2.  That  the  minimum  standards  adopted  after 
two  years  of  study  and  research  should  b^ome  op¬ 
erative,  and  would  constitute  the  requirements  for 
membership  in  the  G}uncil,  beginning  "January 
first,  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

3.  That  Ae  "Recommendations”  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Business  Ethics  in  its  special  report 
regarding  the  use  of  scholarships  be  approved,  and 
that  these  recommendations  become  effective  at  the 
same  time  that  the  minimum  standards  become  op¬ 
erative. 

4.  That  a  quarterly  magazine  be  initiated  which 
shall  be  the  official  organ  of  the  private  business 
school  field.  This  magazine  shall  be  known  as 
The  Business  School  Executive  and  shall  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  problems  of  administration  within  the 
private  business  school  field. 

Eleven  new  state  associations,  which  are  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  National  Council,  were  reported 
as  having  been  organized  during  1944.  There  are 
now  a  total  of  twenty-nine  such  state  associations 
in  existence,  as  well  as  three  regional  associations, 
(See  page  257,  January  B.E.W.) 

The  following  officers  will  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  Council  during  1945: 

President:  H.  N.  Rasely,  Burdett  College,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  First  vice-president:  Ben  H.  Hen- 
thom,  Kansas  Qty  (Missouri)  College  of  Commerce. 
Second  vice-president :  G.  A.  Spaulding,  Bryant  and 
Stratton  Business  Institute,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Secretary:  Mrs.  Lillian  A.  Fleet,  Annapolis  (Mary¬ 
land)  Business  College.  Treasurer:  E.  G.  Purvis, 
Strayer  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary:  J.  S.  NoflFsinger,  National  Council  of  Business 
Schools,  839  Seventeenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C. 

N.A.A.G.  and  A.A.G.G. 
Meetings 

THE  National  Association  of  Accredited  Com¬ 
mercial  Schools  and  the  American  Association 
of  Commercial  Colleges  both  held  their  custom- 


C.  I.  Blackwood  Sanford  Fisher 


ary  sessions  on  Wednesday,  December  27,  the 
day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  N.B.T.A.  Con¬ 
vention. 

S.  L.  Fisher  of  Fisher  School,  Boston,  succeed¬ 
ed  H.  N.  Rasely  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools, 
and  C.  I.  Blackwood  of  Blackwood-Davis  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Oklahoma  City,  succeeded  B.  H. 
Henthorn  as  president  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commercial  Colleges. 

Other  Meetings  Held  During 
the  Gonvention 

AS  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years,  various 
groups,  allied  or  co-operating  with  the  National 
Business  Teachers  Association,  held  meetings, 
banquets,  and  other  activities  during  the  conven¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  private  school  meetings 
already  reported  were  the  following: 

Pi  Omega  Pi  held  a  national  convention  of 
delegates  and  a  council  business  meeting.  The 
president  of  the  fraternity,  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  of 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  was  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

The  Chicago  Area  Business  Educators  Associa¬ 
tion  held  a  luncheon  in  the  Wedgewood  Room 
of  the  Marshall  Field  Store.  Dr.  Viola  DuFrain 
was  chairman  and  Dean  William  H.  Spencer 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  delivered  an  address  on  the  problems  of 
veteran  training. 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon  held  a  banquet  for  members 
and  guests.  The  address  was  delivered  by  Dean 
A.  L.  Prickett  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  In¬ 
diana  University.  Dean  Prickett  described  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  collegiate  schools  of 
commerce  and  the  part  they  should  play  in  the 
veteran  training  program. 

H.  G.  Enterline,  chairman  of  the  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon  Research  Award  Committee,  announced 
that  Dr.  Donald  C.  Fuller  had  won  the  1944 
research  award.  The  subject  of  Dr.  Fuller's  dis¬ 
sertation,  completed  at  Harvard  University,  is 
"Reading  Factors  in  Typewriting.”  Dr.  J.  N. 
Trytten  of  the  University  of  Michigan  won 
second  place.  The  subject  of  his  dissertation  is 
"A  Study  of  the  Relation  Between  the  Equipment 
of  Commercial  Teachers  and-  the  Demands  of 
their  Teaching  Situations.”  Third  place  was 
awarded  Dr.  B.  Anson  Barber,  Madison  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia  (now  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy).  The  subject  of  Lieutenant  Barber’s 
dissertation  is  "Regional  Planning  for  Vocational 
Business  Education.”  The  judges  were  Dr. 
Atlee  Percy  of  Boston  University,  Dr.  McKee 
Fisk  of  the  Veteran’s  Administration,  and  Dr. 
Cecil  Puckett  of  Denver  University. 
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National  Council 
for  Business  Education 

THE  Administrative  Board  of  the  National 
Council  for  Business  Education  met  at  the  Sher¬ 
man  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  December  28.  The 
new  oflScers  who  assumed  their  responsibilities 
on  September  1,  1944,  are: 
president,  Dr.  Cecil  Puck¬ 
ett,  University  of  Den¬ 
ver,  and  vice-president, 

Elvin  Eyster,  School  of 
Business,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  Officers  elected  at 
the  Chicago  meeting  are: 
treasurer.  Dr.  Vernal  H. 

Carmichael,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  who 
succeeds  Dr.  A.  O.  Col¬ 
vin  of  Colorado  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education;  and 
secretary.  Miss  Dorothy 
L.  Travis,  Central  High 
School,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  Dr.  Helen  Reynolds  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  new  members  of  the  Administrative  Board 
for  the  1944-1948  term  are:  Dr.  E.  G.  Black- 
stone,  University  of  Southern  California;  Dr. 
Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege;  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  University  of 
Tennessee;  Erwin  M.  Keithley,  South  Division 
High  School,  Milwaukee;  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  di¬ 
rector  of  commercial  education,  Des  Moines;  and 
Dr.  Clyde  E.  Rowe,  Schenley  High  School,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  reported  on  the  activities  of 
the  "Future  Business  Leaders  of  America"  clubs 
and  made  recommendations  concerning  the  future 
of  that  rapidly  growing  organization. 

Plans  for  continuing  the  preparation  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Student’s  Typewriting  Tests  were 
presented.  Announcement  was  made  that  the 
short  forms  of  the  National  Clerical  Ability  Tests 
would  be  available  within  the  very  near  future. 

Dr.  Ray  G.  Price,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Consumer  Edu¬ 
cation  Study  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  reported  on  the 
progress  of  this  committee  in  the  preparation 
of  teaching  units  for  pupils  and  material  for 
teachers  of  consumer  education.  Professor  F.  G. 
Nichols,  representative  of  the  National  Council 
to  the  Regional  Conference  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education  of  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  told  of  a  study  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  credit  that  will  be  given 
for  training  received  during  military  service. 


Plans  were  proposed  for  financing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  part-time  Council  secretary,  who  would 
be  responsible  for  promoting  the  interests  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  the  United  States  and  for  the 
unification  of  the  activities  of  the  various  af¬ 
filiated  associations. 

- ^ - 

Miss  Viola  DuFrain,  at  present  serving  as 
president  of  the  Chicago  Area  Business  Educators 
Association,  received  her  Ph.D.  degree  in  De¬ 
cember  from  the  School  of  Business  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago — the  first  time  a  doctor’s 
degree  has  been  awarded  by  its  Department  of 
Business  Education.  The  title  of  Dr.  DuFrain’s 
thesis  is  “The  Practicability  of  Emphasizing 
Speed  Before  Accuracy  in  Elementary  Typewrit¬ 
ing.” 

Dr.  DuFrain  has  been  a  lecturer  in  business 
education  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  has 
taught  in  Bloom  Township  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago  Heights,  Illinois,  and  in  Susquehanna  Uni¬ 
versity,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania. 

Harold  Perry,  State  Teachers  College,  New 
Britain,  Connecticut,  who  had  been  on  an  extend¬ 
ed  leave  of  absence  while  serving  as  an  inves¬ 
tigator  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
has  been  given  another  very  important  assign¬ 
ment  by  the  N.E.A.  Commission  on  the  Defense 
of  Democracy  Through  Education,  in  connection 
with  a  study  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  Sys¬ 
tem. 

Mr.  Perry  was  appointed  official  investigator 
for  the  Commission.  A  progress  report  was  made 
by  him  to  a  special  committee  the  latter  part  of 
December  following  six  weeks  of  intensive  inves¬ 
tigations.  Mr.  Perry  returned  to  New  Britain 
the  first  of  January  in  order  to  supervise  the 
opening  of  his  department  for  the  new  quarter 
and  then  returned  to  Chicago  to  complete  his 
investigations. 

Major  Joseph  De  Brum,  former  superin¬ 
tendent  of  student  teaching  at  the  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Education,  is  now  attached 
to  the  Education  Branch  of  the  Special  and  In¬ 
formation  Services  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Paris. 
His  duties  have  to  do  with  the  planning  and 
administration  of  an  educational  program  for 
the  men  on  the  western  front. 

- ^ - 

You  know  what  one  of  our  American  wits 
said,  that  it  took  only  half  as  long  to  train  an 
American  army  as  any  other,  because  you  had 
only  to  train  them  to  go  one  way. 

— Woodrow  Wilson 


Cecil  Puckett 
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The  B.  E.  IV.  i  Eighth  .Annual 

INTERNATIONAL 

B.  E.  W.’s  Biggest  Bookkeeping  Contest  Begins  Today — ^More  Awards 
Than  Last  Yeai^— Contest  Open  to  All  Schools — Complete  Information 

and  Contest  Problem  in  This  Issue. 


The  eighth  International  Bookkeeping  G>n- 
test,  the  biggest  ever  sponsored  by  the 
Business  Education  World,  opens  the  day 
you  get  this  mag^ine. 

Here  is  an  ideal  opportunity  for  you  and 
your  students  to  win  recognition  in  the  eyes 
of  school  administrators,  parents,  and  local 
businessmen.  Enter  your  students  without  de¬ 
lay. 

There  are  three  separate  divisions:  one  for 
public  high  schools,  one  for  Catholic  high 
schools,  and  one  for  colleges  and  private  busi¬ 
ness  schools. 

All  the  information  about  this  contest  is  on 
this  and  the  following  pages.  After  you  have 
read  this  information,  turn  to  page  304  and 
read  the  contest  problem.  Next,  arrange  to 
present  it  to  your  students  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  time.  You  and  your  students  will  enjoy 
preparing  the  solution  for  the  contest.  Finally, 
send  your  students’  papers  to  us  on  or  before 
March  20,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
instructions,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 
First  Place  in  Each  Division:  $15  to  the 
wirming  club  and  $10  to  the  teacher  (or  teach¬ 
ers)  of  the  winning  club. 

*  Second  Place  in  Each  Division:  $10  to  the 
teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 

Third  Place  in  Each  Division:  $5  to  the 
teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 

Superior  Merit  Clubs  in  Each  Division:  $3 
cash  award  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  in 
each  division  whose  classes  achieve  a  com¬ 
posite  score  of  275  or  more. 

Additional  Teacher  Awards:  A  special  $5 
cash  award  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  sub¬ 
mitting  the  largest  club  of  qualifying  papers 
in  each  division. 

Hundreds  of  gold-,  red-,  and  blue-seal  Su¬ 
perior  Achievement  Certificates,  suitable  for 


framing,  will  be  awarded  to  teachers  whose 
clubs  meet  certain  standards,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  win  one  of  the  cash 
prizes. 

One  Hundred  $1  War  Stamp  Prizes  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  submit  outstanding  papers. 

An  attractive  two-color  International  Book¬ 
keeping  Contest  Certificate  will  be  awarded  to 
each  student  whose  paper  meets  an  acceptable 
business  standard,  whether  or  not  his  club  wins 
one  of  the  prizes.  There  will  be  no  charge 
for  this  certificate;  the  contest  entry  fee  of  10 
cents  (see  below)  covers  the  certificate  cost. 

CONTEST  RULES 

Contest  Material.  Only  the  official  contest 
problem  may  be  used  for  the  contest. 

Enter  Only  As  Clubs.  Ten  or  more  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  constitute  a  club  to  be 
entered  in  any  division.  Only  one  club  may 
be  entered  by  any  one  school,  but  the  students 
of  one  or  more  teachers  may  combine  their 
work  into  one  club  representing  the  school. 
All  team  entries  are  automatically  entered  for 
the  Individual  Awards.  Schools  having  fewer 
than  ten  bookkeeping  students  may  enter  them 
for  individual  awards  and  contest  certificates 
but  not  for  club  prizes. 

Be  sure  to  specify  in  what  division  your 
school  is  to  be  entered. 

Entry  Fee.  To  help  defray  contest  ex¬ 
penses  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  issuing  two- 
color  certificates  to  every  student  whose  paper 
meets  an  acceptable  business  standard,  an  en¬ 
try  fee  of  10  cents  will  be  required  for  each 
student  who  enters. 

Heading  for  Solutions.  The  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  each  solution 
must  bear  the  following  information,  clearly 
printed  or  typed:  Student’s  name;  school  name, 
city,  state;  teacher’s  name. 
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Closing  Date — March  20 


BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST 


Closing  Date.  The  contest  doses  March 
20,  1945.  Papers  postmarked  after  midnight 
of  that  date  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  contest. 


Entry  Form.  Both  sides  of  the  official  con¬ 
test  entry  forms  are  to  be  filled  out  on  the 
typewriter.  Be  sure  to  include  the  data  called 
for  on  the  back  of  the  form.  The  entry  form 
must  be  made  out  in  duplicate  and  both  copies 
submitted  with  the  contest  papers.  One  copy 
[  <rf  the  enfcy  form  will  be  returned  to  the  in- 
stmetor  with  the  contest  certificates.  Send  en¬ 
try  form  and  remittance  in  full  with  contest 
papers.  Make  checks  and  money  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  the  Business  Education  World. 


How  to  Ship.  Solutions  and  all  corres¬ 
pondence  should  be  addressed:  The  B.E.W. 
Department  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  New  York.  Please  do  not  roll 
or  fold  papers.  Ship  only  by  express  or  first- 
class  mail. 

Contest  Reports.  Prize  winners  will  be 
notified  and  prizes  awarded  as  soon  as  the 
judges  have  made  their  decisions,  but  no  com¬ 
plete  official  report  of  the  contest  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  prior  to  its  publication  in  the  June 
B.E.W.  All  student  papers  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  B.E.W.,  and  none  tuill  be  returned. 
Student  certificates  will  be  forwarded  as  soon 
as  their  solutions  have  been  graded. 

Calculation  of  Winning  Scores.  Every  club, 
large  or  small,  has  an  equal  chance  to 
win  in  this  contest  through  the  use  of  a  com¬ 
posite  score.  The  composite  score  for  each 
competing  school  will  be  the  sum  of  three 
percentages: 

1.  The  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  class  or  classes  submitting  papers.  (Ex¬ 
ample — 75  bookkeeping  pupils:  72  papers  sub¬ 
mitted;  score,  96  per  cent.) 

2.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 
reach  an  acceptable  business  standard.  (Ex¬ 
ample — 72  papers  submitted:  67  acceptable; 
score,  93.05  per  cent.) 

3.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 
rank  as  superior.  (Example — 72  papers  sub¬ 
mitted:  13  superior;  score,  18.05  per  cent.) 


★  Three  Divisions:  Public  High  Schools; 
Catholic  High  Schools;  Colleges  and 
Private  Business  Schools. 

★  Contest  Begins  in  February,  Closes 
March  20.  Please  send  papers  early. 

★  More  than  One  Hundred  Cash  and  War 
Stamp  Awards  for  Teachers  and  Students. 

:Ar  Hundreds  of  Gold,  Blue,  and  Red  Seal 
Certificates  for  Teachers. 

★  Contest  Entry  Fee,  10  Cents  a  Student. 

★  Mail  the  Contest  Entry  Coupon  on  page 
332. 


The  final  composite  score  in  this  case  would 
be  96  plus  93.05  plus  18.05,  a  total  of  207.1 
out  of  a  possible  300  per  cent. 

Points  Considered  in  Grading.  Students’ 
papers  will  be  judged  on  the  following  points: 
Accuracy,  completeness,  penmanship,  attention 
to  instructions,  neatness  (careful  erasures;  no 
marked-over  figures;  general  good  appear¬ 
ance),  correct  spelling. 

Official  Judges.  The  contest  judges  will  be: 
Milton  Briggs,  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey,  and  Clyde 
I.  Blanchard. 

Reprints  for  Sale.  Teachers  who  wish  their 
students  to  have  individual  copies  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  contest  problem  may  duplicate  the  con¬ 
test  problem  or  may  purchase  reprints  of  it 
from  the  B.E.W.  at  2  cents  a  copy.  One  copy 
of  the  problem  reprint  will  be  sent  free  to 
teachers  on  request.  (See  order  blank  on 
page  332.) 

♦ 

A  last  year's  prize  winner  writes: 

We  were  thrilled  with  the  news,  that  we  had 
tied  for  second  place.  Our  superintendent 
called  a  special  assembly.  "When  we  win  a 
first  place  in  debate  or  oratory,"  he  said,  "we 
are  indeed  proud,  but  today  we  art  gathered 
for  even  more  important  business,  for  the 
Senior  Business  Class  has  tied  for  second  place 
in  competition  with  296  schools,  and  we  are 
proud  of  every  member.” — Arthur  H.  Zier, 
Stanley  (Wiscomin)  High  School 
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OFFICIAL  PROBLEM  FOR  ALL  DIVISIONS  I 

i 

For  Prizes  and  All  Details,  See  Pages  302  and  303  | 


Prepared  by  MILTON  BRIGGS 

ENRY  Hull  is  the  proprietor  of  Homelike 
Bakery.  Mr.  Hull,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  has  been  honorably  discharged. 

For  ten  years  before  his  enlistment  in  the 
Army  in  1942,  Mr.  Hull  was  a  baker  in  the 
employ  of  the  National  Baking  Company  at  a 
salary  of  $45  a  week.  With  the  knowledge 
and  experience  in  baking  that  he  gained  in  this 
work,  he  believed  he  could  earn  a  living  in 
business  for  himself  after  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service. 

Consequently,  with  the  help  of  his  muster- 
ing-out  pay  and  a  loan  from  the  Government, 
Mr.  Hull  opened  the  Homelike  Bakery  on 
January  1,  1944.  He  caters  to  retail-shop  trade 
and  makes  deliveries  of  his  baked  goods  over 
a  short  neighborhood  route. 

In  this  contest,  assume  that  Mr.  Hull  has 
employed  you  to  keep  records  for  him  and 
prepare  financial  statements  at  the  end  of  each 
three  months. 


HOMELIKE  BAKERY 

Henry  Hull,  Proprietor 

Trial  Balance 

December  30,  1944 

1  Cash 

S  446.58  . 

Accounts  Receivable 

160.51  . 

1  Merchandise  Inventory 

I  (October  1,  1944) 

510.83  . 

1  Prepaid  Insurance 

35.83  . 

1  Equipment 

3,100.00  . 

I  Reserve  for  Depreciation 

1  of  Equipment 

.  $  232.50 

1  Accounts  Payable 

.  495.51 

1  Notes  Payable 

.  300.00 

j  Employees’  Income  Taxes  I 

Payable 

.  35.36 

Pay-Roll  Taxes  Payable 

.  16.82 

Henry  Hull,  Capital 

.  2,696.09 

Henry  Hull,-  Drawing 

333.82  . 

Sales 

.  3,403.87 

Purchases 

1,921.11  . • 

Rent  Expense 

104.00  . 

Paper  Supplies  Used 

84.46  . 

Wages 

357.74  . 

Pay-Roll  Taxes 

13.24  _ ... 

Fuel  and  Light 

100.33  . 

Laundry  Expense 

11.70  . 

$7,180.15  $7,180.15 

The  accompanying  trial  balance  was  taken 
at  the  close  of  business  on  December  30,  1944. 
(December  31  was  a  Sunday,  and  the  bakery 
is  closed  on  Sundays.) 

Instructions  to  Students 

1 

Prepare  a  profit  and  loss  statement  and  a  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  for  Mr.  Hull  covering  the  last 
quarter  of  1944.  The  merchandise  inventory 
on  December  30,  1944,  was  $581.78.  De¬ 
preciation  of  Equipment  is  recorded  at  the 
end  of  each  quarterly  period  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  a  year.  (Depreciation  of  Equip 
ment  is  debited,  and  Reserve  for  Depreciation 
of  Equipment  is  credited.)  Other  adjustments 
are  considered  insignificant  and  unnecessary 
at  this  time. 

The  financial  statements  prepared  for  this 
contest  may  be  either  simple  or  classified.  Use 
simple  journal  paper,  or  plain  white  paper 
properly  ruled,  and  your  best  penmanship. 
You  may  use  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Prize  Winners  in  the  November 
Bookkeeping  Contest 

The  following  students  received  cash  prizes 
for  their  papers  submitted  in  the  B.E.W.  Book¬ 
keeping  Contest  for  November.  Names  of 
teachers  are  in  italics.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  students  who  received  honorable 
mention  and  because  of  the  lack  of  space  due 
to  paper  shortage,  we  are  omitting  the  names 
of  those  who  won  honorable  mention. 

Junior  Division 

First  Prize,  $3:  Geraldine  Fontanella,  Our  Lady  ol 
the  Valley  High  School,  Orange,  New  Jersej- 
Sister  M.  Rose  Josephine. 

Second  Prize,  $2:  Mary  Vaughan,  Girls  High  School, 
San  Francisco.  Rhoda  T.  Bedorf.  ^ 

Senior  Division  i 

First  Prize,  $3:  Agnes  Drahos,  Saint  Augustine  Higk 
School,  Chicago.  Sister  M.  Elfrida.  \ 

Second  Prize,  $2:  Ida  VanSchoick,  High  Schoot 
Freehold,  New  Jersey.  Miss  E.  Skiffington. 

Superior  Division 

First  Prize,  $3:  Jane  Turner,  Miss  Brown’s  School 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Helen  Casper.  \ 

Second  Prize,  $2:  June  Egaskira,  High  School,  Topai 
Gty,  Utah.  Robert  Maggiora. 
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CHARLES  E.  ZOUBEK 

AS  shorthand  teachers,  we  have  ail  given 
shorthand  tests  by  the  score.  But  how 
many  of  us  have  taught  our  students  how  to 
take  a  test? 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  many  students 
who  fail  Civil  Service  tests,  or  placement  de¬ 
partment  tests,  or  even  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Speed  Tests  fail,  not  because  they  don’t  possess 
the  required  skill,  but  because  they  have  not 
acquired  the  technique  of  taking  tests.  The 
technique  of  taking  a  test  should  be  taught  to 
every  pupil  before  he  is  turned  loose  on  the 
business  world. 

A  teacher  may  feel  that  a  student  should 
pass  a  test  at  a  given  speed  because  he  has 
always  read  back  orally  in  class  dictations  at 
that  speed  or  perhaps  at  a  higher  speed.  But 
the  student’s  oral  reading  may  not  always  be 
indicative  of  what  he  can  do  on  a  written  test 
as  there  are  many  factors  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  written  transcript  that  do  not 
come  up  in  an  oral  reading  back.  For  example: 

1.  A  written  transcript  will  show  up  such 
little  mistakes  as  the  mistranscription  of  in  for 
at,  a  for  the,  of  for  on — mistranscriptions  that 
can  easily  be  slurred  over  in  oral  reading. 

2.  In  a  written  transcript  the  student  must 
make  a  choice  between  principle  and  principal; 
their  and  there;  correspondents  and  correspon¬ 
dence — and  you  could  probably  add  many 
more.  If  he  chcwses  the  wrong  one  in  the 
written  transcript,  he  is  charged  with  an  error 
that  would  not  show  up  in  oral  reading. 

3.  In  oral  reading  in  a  shorthand  class,  the 
student  seldom,  if  ever,  reads  back  an  entire 
take.  The  factors  of  time  and  consideration 
for  the  other  students  will  not  permit  it.  Con¬ 
sequently,  while  the  part  he  reads  back  may  be 
perfect,  the  part  that  he  does  not  read  back 
may  be  full  of  holes.  These  holes  show  up — 
oh,  so  painfully — on  a  written  test. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  a  test  the 
student  must  work  under  a  certain  amount  of 
tension — tension  that  even  the  most  calm  and 
staid  individual  will  experience.  When  he  takes 
a  test,  he  knows  that  he  must  do  a  specific 


thing  with  a  certain  accuracy  in  a  certain  length 
of  time. 

In  preparing  students  to  pass  the  Gregg 
Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Tests  from  160  to  200 
words  a  minute,  I  have  found  some  of  the 
following  points  helpful: 

1.  Teach  students  the  importance  of  check¬ 
ing  up  on  their  physical  tools,  such  as  note¬ 
books,  pens,  and  ink,  immediately  before  the 
test.  This  sounds  elementary,  but  it  has  been 
my  sad  experience  to  see  fine  writers  lose  out 
b^ause  they  ran  out  of  ink  or  paper  in  the 
middle  of  a  test.  So: 

(a)  Suggest  to  students  that  they  fill  their 
fountain  pens  immediately  before  taking  a  test. 
In  addition,  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  have 
another  fountain  pen — or  mechanical  pencil,  if 
another  pen  is  not  available — just  in  case  the 
gremlins  sabotage  the  first  pen. 

(h)  Have  them  check  to  see  that  they  have 
five  or  six  consecutive  clean  pages  in  their 
notebook  and  that  the  pages  are  not  stuck  to¬ 
gether  so  that  they  turn  easily.  One  of  my 
students  caused  himself  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
grief  on  a  test  because  he  had  forgotten  that 
he  had  previously  used  a  couple  of  pages  in  the 
middle  of  his  notebook.  After  he  had  written 
part  way  through  the  test,  he  ran  into  three  or 
four  pages  that  were  already  full.  Before  he 
finally  got  to  a  clean  page,  he  was  well  behind 
the  dictator,  and  this  upset  him  emotionally 
so  that  he  never  did  catch  up! 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  leaf  through  five 
or  six  pages  of  the  notebook  immediately  before 
taking  the  test.  This  foresight  may  save  much 
anguish  during  the  test.  • 

In  the  days  of  the  championship  contests 
of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporter’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  experts  went  a  step  farther;  they  not 
only  looked  to  be  sure  that  the  pages  on  which 
they  were  going  to  write  were  blank  and  that 
they  turned  easily,  but  they  examined  each  page 
closely  for  specks  in  the  paper  that  might  be 
misread  for  dots.  They  then  encircled  such 
specks  lightly  with  a  lead  pencil. 

2.  Quite  some  time  before  the  actual  test, 
the  students  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  number  of  sample  tests  under  the 
identical  conditions,  if  possible,  under  which 
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the  actual  test  will  be  administered.  If  he  must 
transcribe  the  actual  test  in  longhand,  he  should 
transcribe  the  samples  in  longhand.  If  he  will 
be  given  five  minutes  to  read  over  his  notes 
before  transcribing  the  actual  test,  he  should  be 
given  five  minutes  to  read  over  his  notes  on 
the  samples.  If  he  will  be  given  a  warm-up 
on  the  actual  test,  he  should  be  given  a  warpii- 
up  on  the  samples. 

If  the  student  is  preparing  for  a  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  examination,  he  will  have  to  take  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  a  strange  voice;  hence,  to  accustom  him 
to  taking  dictation  from  a  voice  he  has  not 
heard ,  before,  outsiders  might  be  invited  to 
dictate  occasionally — perhaps  another  teacher, 
or  a  businessman,  or  even  a  student. 

In  other  words,  the  student  should  experi¬ 
ence  every  step  of  the  examination  so  that  it 
is  stripped  of  all  possible  elements  of  surprise. 
He  can  then  give  his  entire  attention  to  the 
actual  taking  of  the  dictation. 

3.  The  student  should  be  told  what  consti¬ 
tutes  an  error  and  what  does  not;  whether 
different  weights  are  given  to  different  kinds 
of  errors;  whether  spelling  will  be  counted, 
and  if  so,  whether  a  dictionary  will  be  avail¬ 
able;  whether  longhand  corrections  may  be 
made  or  whether  erasers  must  be  used. 

4.  The  student  should  understand  that  if 
he  can’t  read  an  outline  he  should  not  linger 
over  it  overly  long.  By  taking  too  much  time 
to  decipher  one  or  two  words  he  may  find  that 
he  hasn’t  time  to  finish  the  take.  Whenever 
he  can’t  figure  out  an  outline  in  a  fairly  short 
time,  he  should  go  on  with  the  take  and  come 
back  later  to  the  spot  that  he  can’t  read.  It  is 
wise  for  the  testee  to  have  a  watch  on  the 
desk  to  keep  himself  constantly  posted  on  how 
much  time  is  left. 

5.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
in  taking  a  test  is  the  checking  after  the  tran¬ 
scribing  has  been  completed.  Many  testees  are 
so  relieved  at  getting  to  the  end  of  the  test 
that  they  look  with  distaste  on  going  back 
over  it  again.  It  is  this  checking  that  is  often 
the  undoing  of  those  who  fail. 

I  still  recall  with  some  bitterness  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  of  my  students  last  term  who  took 
the  200  Gregg  Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Test. 
After  the  dictation,  he  was  all  smiles;  he  was 
sure  he  had  it  this  time.  He  transcribed  and 
handed  in  his  paper  fully  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  time  was  up. 


As  there  was  no  premium  for  handing  in  I 
the  paper  before  the  full  time  hud  expired,  I 
timidly  suggested  that  he  go  over  the  paper  , 
once  more.  But  he  felt  that  he  had  done  all 
he  could  with  the  paper  and  handed  it  in.  You 
know  what’s  coming!  When  I  corrected  bis 
paper,  I  found  that  he  had  apparently  taken  his 
eye  off  his  shorthand  notes  at  a  certain  word 
and  when  he  returned  it,  it  picked  up  that  samt 
word  three  or  four  lines  below  the  line  or 
which  he  was  transcribing.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  he  was  charged  with  22  errors 
— and  you  don’t  lose  22  errors  at  one  clip  and 
still  pass  an  examination  1 

If  there  is  no  premium  on  time,  insist  that 
your  students  take  every  minute  that  is  avail¬ 
able  to  them  and  utilize  it  in  checking.  If  there 
is  a  premium  on  time,  a  check — even  though 
a  cursory  one — will  still  pay  dividends. 

This  procedure  is  suggested  for  checking; 

Have  your  students  place  the  index  finger  of 
their  left  hand  on  the  shorthand  outline  in 
the  notebook ;  have  them  place  the  index  finger 
of  their  right  hand  on  the  transcription  of 
that  outline  on  the  test  paper.  Check  eaih 
outline  in  the  shorthand  notes  against  the 
written  transcript  to  be  sure  that  every  short¬ 
hand  outline  is  represented  in  the  transcript. 

Tell  your  students  that  at  no  time — either 
in  the  original  transcription  or  during  the 
checking — should  they  write  over  their  short¬ 
hand  notes.  By  writing  over  an  outline  that 
cannot  be  read,  the  student  destroys  any  possible 
chance  he  may  have  of  deciphering  it  later. 

General  Comments 

The  student  must  realize  that  he  cannot  cram 
for  a  shorthand  examination.  A  student  may  be 
able  in  two  or  three  nights  to  swallow  enough 
economics  or  history  or  mathematics  to  enable 
him  to  pass  an  examination  successfully  in  these 
subjects,  but  it  does  not  work  that  way  in 
shorthand. 

To  pass  a  shorthand  examination  requires 
skill,  and  the  development  of  skill  takes  time! 

I  see  this  demonstrated  again  and  again  in  my 
speed  classes  at  Hunter  College.  Whenever  a 
Civil  Service  examination  at  the  reporting 
speeds  is  announced — usually  several  months 
before  the  actual  examination — students  flock 
to  my  classes.  When  the  examination  is  over, 
they  flock  away.  Of  course,  the  time  to  get 
into  trim  for  the  test  is  months  before  it  is 
announced.  The  practice  that  the  student 
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obtains  in  the  short  time  before  the  test  is  of 
little  value  to  him.  In  fact,  during  the  week 
or  two  immediately  preceding  an  examination, 
the  student  might  well  rest  and  practice  only 
enough  to  keep  his  hand  warmed  up. 

If  time  permits,  overtrain  the  student,  'that 
is,  if  the  test  will  be  at,  say,  100  words  a 
minute,  train  him  to  write  perhaps  110  or  120 
words  a  minute — for  a  minute  or  tvo  at  least. 
The  knowledge  that  he  has  ten  or  tw  .nty 
words  more  than  the  speed  at  which  he  will  l^e 
tested,  often  relieves  some  of  the  nervousness 
that  accompanies  the  taking  of  a  test.  This 
reserve  speed  also  enables  him  to  catch  up 
should  he  fall  behind  because  of  an  unusual 
word  or  inability  to  hear. 

1  always  warn  students  to  maintain  a  15- 
sccond  silence  after  the  test  has  been  dictated. 
This  silence  often  gives  those  students  with 
a  long  memory  a  chance  to  get  down  sometimes 
as  much  as  a  sentence  at  the  end  that  they 
might  otherwise  have  lost. 

There  are  always  some  students  who  will 
tighten  up  at  the  very  mention  of  the  word 
test.  Consequently,  the  question  has  been 
raised  whether  it  might  not  be  wise  to  "sneak 
I  up”  on  these  students;  that  is,  instead  of  an- 
,  nouncing  that  a  given  piece  of  dictation  will 
'  be  a  test,  just  dictate  the  material  and  have 
'the  student  transcribe. 

^  My  own  feeling  would  be  against  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  Part  of  the  training  that  we  owe  our 
‘stenographic  student  is  to  develop  in  him  the 
i  ability  to  work  under  pressure.  By  withholding 
jthe  announcement  that  a  given  dictation  will 
‘be  a  test,  we  lose  an  opportunity  to  train  him 
j  along  these  lines. 

Of  course,  no  matter  how  well  we  train  some 
I  students  in  the  technique  of  test-taking  they 
■will  never  be  able  to  pass — they  just  won’t 
jhave  the  skill  that  it  takes! 

^  [If  other  shorthand  teachers  have  any  par- 
^Ijcular  devices  for  training  their  students  to 
'tike  tests  or  for  helping  them  over  the  rough 

pound  during  a  test,  send  them  to  us  so  that 

we  can  pass  them  along."] 
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I  "How  TO  Spell  Fish,”  a  commentary  on  the 
'Strange  phonetics  of  the  English  language: 


Fish 

gh — as  in  Xzxxgh  (F) 
o — as  in  womtcv  (I) 
ti — as  in  temptar/on  (SH) 
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O.  B.  E.  Activities 


Pupils  who  hold  the  Senior  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  for  one  of  the  monthly  tests  in  transcription  or 
bookkeeping  published  in  the  Business  Education 
World  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Order  of 
Business  Efficiency.  O.B.E.  members  may  wear  the 
official  members’  pin,  which  sells  for  60  cents. 


Chapter  News 

Chapter  7.  Marymount’s  O.B.E.  chapter,  Salina, 
Kansas,  has  forty-seven  members  this  year.  No  one 
becomes  an  official  member  until  she  has  won  a 
bookkeeping  certificate.  Sister  Isabelle  Marie  is 
teacher-sponsor. 

The  Tyronians,  as  club  members  are  called,  have 
decided  that  their  activities  for  this  coming  year 
will  include  making  field  trips,  reviewing  books 
on  business  subjects,  and  listening  to  talks  by 
business  men  and  women.  In  November,  the  club 
visited  the  Lee  Flour  Mills,  in  Salina.  Plans  are 
in  the  making  for  a  contest  among  members  in  short¬ 
hand.  typewriting,  spelling,  and  rapid  calculation. 
When  the  contest  is  over,  there  will  be  a  dinner 
and  social  meeting,  at  which  the  winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced.  The  Tyronians  edit  and  stencil-duplicate 
their  magazine,  Tyronian  Notes. 

Chapter  110.  The  Miscouche  High  School  chap¬ 
ter,  Miscouche,  Prince  Edward  Island,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  since  1942.  Both  alumni  and  active  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  of  service  to  school  organizations  and 
publications;  they  have  done  Red  Cross  work  and 
have  helped  with  Victory  Loan  Campaigns.  Sister  St. 
Rose  is  teacher-sponsor. 

Chapter  136.  The  O.B.E.  of  the  Convent  St.  Louis 
de  Gonzague,  Montreal,  Canada,  works  for  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Central  J.E.C,  a  national  student 
organization.  Members  also  contribute  in  various 
ways  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 

Chapter  139.  Cheney  (Washington)  High  School’s 
club,  which  received  its  charter  in  May,  now  has  nine 
active  members  and  one  alumna.  The  club  has 
taken  over  all  business  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross, 
including  the  membership  drive,  for  the  rest  of  the 
school  year.  During  National  Education  Week,  the 
Order  distributed  posters  and  addressed  envelopes 
for  circulars. 

Chapter  143.  Delta  (Ohio)  Public  Schools  chapter 
has  six  charter  members.  Miss  Golda  Nau  is  teacher- 
sponsor. 

Chapter  146.  'The  six  members  of  the  Seaman 
(Ohio)  Public  Schools  chapter  received  their  charter 
in  December,  Mrs.  Verleigh  Ernest,  principal  of  the 
school,  is  teacher-sponsor. 
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Collating  materials’— a  beginnet^s 
job  in  an  office 


Number 


Periphery  Business  Skills 


THELMA  M.  POTTER 
Teachers  College^  Columbia  University 

ESEARCH  indicates  that  the  first  tasks  of 
inexperienced  employees  who  go  to  work 
in  either  large  or  small  offices  are  clerical  in  na¬ 
ture — sorting,  collating,  stapling,  checking  for 
inaccuracies,  stuffing  and  sealing  envelopes, 
simple  filing  activities. 

This  kind  of  work  gives  the  new  worker 
an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the 
products  or  services  the  business  is  marketing, 
the  terminology  used,  the  various  departments 
and  their  personnel,  and  the  over-all  routines  of 
work.  Work  of  this  nature  also  gives  the 
office  executives  a  chance  to  observe  the  new 
worker,  to  estimate  his  potential  value  to  the 
organization,  and  to  determine  the  kind  of 
job  to  which  he  is  to  be  promoted. 

Frequently,  the  ability  demonstrated  by  the 
new  worker  on  the  clerical  level  determines 
the  speed  with  which  he  is  permitted  to  put 
into  practice  the  shorthand,  typewriting,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  office-machine  sldlls  to  which  he 
has  devoted  his  attention  in  his  training  period. 

Teachers  of  business  subjects  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  neglect  the  teaching  of  the  common 
clerical  techniques,  assuming  falsely  that  they 
are  unimportant,  or  that  they  are  so  simple 
that  everyone  knows  them  anyhow.  Efficient 
and  speedy  collating  and  stapling  of  materials 
are  two  of  these  neglected  skills.  (The  word 
collating  is  generally  used  to  mean  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  individual  sheets  of  duplicated  matter 
into  a  single  orderly  unit.  The  dictionary 
definition  includes  the  comparison  of  the  final 
copy  with  the  original  to  verify  its  accuracy.) 

Efficiency  in  collating  is  of  importance  to  the 
office  manager  because  the  cost  of  the  labor 
time  used  in  collating  is  included  in  the  cost 
of  the  material  being  produced.  This  skill  is 
of  importance  to  the  workers  themselves,  be¬ 
cause  proper  organization  of  materials  and 
equipment  reduces  the  amount  of  effort  re¬ 
quired  and  the  resulting  body  fatigue. 

Prospective  office  workers,  regardless  of  their 
field  of  specialization,  can  be  taught  many  of 
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the  simple  collating  techniques  in  the  class¬ 
room,  when  this  kind  of  work  is  available,  to> 
illustrate  the  procedures.  j 

Here  are  some  suggestions  that  might  be! 
carried  out  and  elaborated  upon  in  the  class-j 
room,  when  you  have  a  job  to  collate  a  small; 
number  of  sheets,  let  us  say  from  two  to  tea 
Arrangement  of  materials.  Arrange  the 
sheets  in  order  so  that  they  are  all  within  con  f 
venient  arm  reach  of  the  person  doing  the 
collating.  Then  he  will  not  have  to  walk 
back  and  forth.  For  example,  if  there  are  ten 
pages  to  collate,  the  pages  would  be  arranged 
in  two  rows  of  five  thus:  i 


The  worker  would  stand  or  sit  in  the  mid-| 
die  at  X,  and  with  a  slight  body  bend  and 
arm  stretch,  he  should  be  able  to  reach  all  ten 
pages.  When  one  person  is  doing  the  work 
alone,  the  arrangement  of  the  sheets  in  two 
rows  is  a  speedier  method  than  that  of  placing 
all  sheets  in  a  single  row.  The  latter  arrange 
ment  would  require  the  worker  to  walk  bad] 
and  forth  or  around  a  table. 

Hand  and  finger  motions.  Both  hands  need 
to  be  trained  to  pick  up  papers  rapidly.  In 
action,  of  course,  the  motions  are  fast  and 
rhythmic.  The  right  and  left  hands  work  to¬ 
gether,  closely,  smoothly,  and  co-ordinately.  A' 
verbal  description  is  at  best  an  unsatisfactoij' 
substitute  for  a  demonstration  of  the  action 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  your  teaching  you  wi 
translate  these  words  into  their  appropriai 
movements.  | 

A  rubber  finger  simplifies  and  speeds  up  til 
entire  process.  It  may  be  used  on  the  first  a 
second  finger  of  the  right  hand. 

Rjght-hand  motions: 

1.  Drop  the  right  hand  lightly  on  the 
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I  sheet  of  the  first  pile  and  exert  a  slight  pressure 
I  with  the  rubber  finger,  sufficiently  only  to  pull 
!  one  sheet  forward,  away  from  the  pile, 
t  2.  Place  the  right  thumb  directly  against  the 
edge  of  the  paper;  and,  with  a  slight  upward 
I  motion,  raise  the  single  sheet  sufficiently  for  it 
to  be  received  by  the  left  hand. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  left  hand  receives  the 
4  sheet,  the  right  hand  moves  to  the  next  pile. 


e,  Left  hand: 


4,  The  left  hand  receives  the  paper  with  the 
thumb  and  first  finger  underneath,  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  fingers  on  the  top.  The  first  finger 
moves  back  to  allow  the  placement  of  the 
single  sheet  in  position  with  the  rest  of  the 
papers.  The  unit  of  papers  being  collated  is 
held  between  the  first  and  second  fingers.  The 
thumb  and  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand  are 
in  constant  motion  while  the  materials  are  be¬ 
ing  collated,  but  the  other  fingers  remain  still 
and  serve  only  to  hold  the  unit  being  collated. 

When  all  the  sheets  of  the  unit  being  col¬ 
lated  have  been  picked  up  by  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  two  hands,  the  unit  may  then  be 
laid  aside  in  a  pile  of  completed  units,  or  it 
may  be  retained  in  the  left  hand.  The  latter 
procedure  is  used  by  those  who  desire  speed. 
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Holding  Collated  Units  in  the  Left  Hand 

1.  When  one  unit  has  been  assembled,  turn 
it  lengthwise  in  the  hand. 


Unit  Assaml/AoL 


2.  Assemble  the 
next  unit  under  the 
first,  keeping  the  first 
unit  on  top  and 
lengthwise. 

3.  Turn  papers 
again  and  pick  up  the 
third  unit,  so  that  it 
will  come  in  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  posi¬ 


Unit  TornacL 
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tion  as  the  first 
unit. 

4.  C  o  n  t  i  n  - 
ue  turning  the 
papers  so  that  the 
units  will  be  as¬ 
sembled  in  alter- 
n  a  t  e  positions. 

The  units,  then, 
will  be  easy  to 
count,  separate, 
and  staple.  The  number  of  units  that  may  be 
held  conveniently  will  depend  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  capacity  of  his  hand. 

When  you  complete  the  collating,  you  will 
have  a  pile  of  finished  units  assembled  in  alter¬ 
nate  positions,  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  look¬ 
ing  something  like  this: 


Counting  Collated  Materials 

In  order  to  count  such  an  asseihbly,  place 
the  palm  of  the  left  hand  under  the  pile  at  the 
left,  and  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  under 
the  pile  to  the  right.  Raise  the  edges  of  the 
piles  off  the  table.  From  the  bottom,  drop  one 
unit  at  a  time,  alternating  the  right  and  left 
hands,  counting  the  units  you  have. 

Stapling  Collated  Materials 

When  you  are  stapling  units  of  work,  place 
the  staple  in  lengthwise  or  on  the  diagonal.  The 
staple  then  bears  the  strain  when  the  paper  is 
turned  over  it.  If  you  follow  this  procedure, 
you  will  minimize  the  danger  that  the  papers 
may  tear  over  the  staple.  (See  the  illustration 
on  the  next  page.) 

In  departments  where  a  large  number  of 
sheets  are  collated  at  irregular  intervals,  the 
officer  manager  may  assign  additional  people 
temporarily  to  do  the  work.  Under  this  circum- 
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stance  the  work  may  be  organized  in  the  manner 
illustrated  above.  Let  us  assume  that  forty 
sheets  are  to  be  collated. 

Twenty  sheets  are  placed  in  order  on  either 
side  of  a  long  table.  One  person  stands  or  sits 
at  either  end  to  receive,  straighten,  and  staple 
the  assembled  units.  One  person  is  assigned  to 
each  side  of  the  table  to  assemble  the  papers. 
These  two  persons  start  at  the  same  end  of  the 
table,  each  one  picking  up  the  twenty  sheets 
on  his  side  of  the  table,  so  that  the  papers  will 
be  in  consecutive  order.  They  both  hand  their 
finished  pack  to  the  stapler,  who  puts  the  two 
groups  of  twenty  together,  straightens  them, 
and  staples  them.  The  two  assemblers  pick  up 
another  unit  of  the  work  as  they  walk  back  to 
the  starting  point,  and  it  goes  to  the  stapler 
at  that  end.  The  assemblers  complete  the  job 
by  walking  back  and  forth  and  handing  the 
completed  units  to  the  staplers  at  either  end. 


Some  offices  have  a  rotary  table  with  com¬ 
partments  in  which  duplicated  sheets  can  be 
placed,  like  the  sketch  shown  above.  The  table 


Sfa/t/e  This  Way 


or  This  Way 


is  turned  to  facilitate  picking  up  the  sheets. 

A  simple  wooden  rack,  like  the  one  shown 
.^elow,  may  be  built  in  any  size  desired  for 
school  use  to  facilitate  collating  and  to  teach 
the  basic  principles  of  this  common  clerical 
task.  In  your  school,  whenever  you  have  a  col¬ 
lating  job  to  do,  take  a  little  time  to  analyze 
and  develop  procedures  that  you  can  use  to  get 
the  work  done  rapidly  and  with  a  minimuin 
of  effort.  Discuss  the  problem  with  the  students, 
and  let  them  experiment  with  procedures.  By 
so  doing,  you  will  take  advantage  of  one  more 
opportunity  to  develop  office  workers  who  can 
think  intelligently  about  the  work  of  an  office. 


I 

:  t 
t 
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Mrs.  Georgia  Fisher,  of  the  Stenographic  Bureau 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  drew  the 
design  for  this  wooden  collating  cabinet,  which  is 
used  in  her  department. 
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The  final  section  of  the  monograph^  being 
reviewed  is  a  reprint  of  "Studies  on  the 
Telegraphic  Language,  the  Acquisition  of  a 
Hierarchy  of  Habits,”  which  first  appeared 
in  the  Psychological  Review,  Volume  VI,  No. 

I  4,  July,  1899. 

I  This  report  is  an  attempt  to  round  out  and 
f  explain  some  of  the  facts  discovered  in  the 
;  first  experiments  as  well  as  other  facts  pre¬ 
viously  unreported.  Various  hypothetical  so- 
■  lutions  are  discussed  from  many  points  of  view, 

•  but  no  attempts  are  made  to  be  dogmatic, 
j  The  breadth  of  the  authors’  philosophy  may 
I  be  judged  from  this  observation: 
i 

,  I  Better  any  fragment  of  cerebral  physiology  which 
I :  is  true,  though  by  itself  unable  to  tell  any  one  what 
^  i  to  do,  than  a  Science  of  Human  Character  which 
!  tells  every  one  what  to  do,  but  is  not  true.  [And] 

*  i  the  essential  test  ...  is  verifiability  ad  libitum. 

1 !  [And  further}  in  mastering  an  occupation,  doubtless 
.  1  the  whole  man  is  involved,  body  and  mind,  sensation 
j  I  and  movement,  thought,  interest,  imagination,  will, 

I  — innumerable  known  and  unknown  aspects  of  our 
^  psycho-physical  life, 
d 

'i  Nothing  narrow  there! 

y  (Reviewer's  Aside:  How  can  an  individual 

®  who  has  not  qualified  as  a  skilled  worker  in 
”  a  vocational  field  succeed  as  a  trainer  of  work- 
‘  j  crs  in  that  vocation.?  Have  his  "whole  man,” 
"body  and  mind,  sensation  and  movement, 
j  thought,  interest,  imagination,  will”  been  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  for  teaching?  Or  only  a 
j  tenth,  a  half,  or  three-quarters  of  them?  Busi- 
!  ness  education  in  all  its  branches  should  heed, 
t  even  more  than  it  has,  the  standards  established 
I  for  teachers  in  other  vocations  under  the 
:  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Deen  acts.) 

'  I  The  information  elicited  from  experienced 
,  telegraphers  is  discussed,  but  I  shall  not  repeat 
much  of  it  as  it  only  verifies  points  already  in- 
J  j  duded  in  this  review.  This  section  is  of  in- 
j  terest  to  stenographic  teachers  because  of  its 
many  observations  that  seem  as  significant  in 
rtu  - - 

tfi*  ’"On  the  Psychology  of  Learning  a  Life  Occu- 
ui  pition,"  Indiana  University  Publications,  Science 
;  Series,  No.  11,  1941. 

I 
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transcription  and  rough-draft  work,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  in  telegraphic  reception.  Thus,  the 
teacher  who  is  an  experienced  or  expert 
transcriber  can  appreciate  the  importance  of 
how  far  behind  the  instrument  the  telegrapher 
can  safely  "copy.”  It  will  suggest  specific 
ways  of  guiding  or  directing  the  learning  of 
the  student  transcriber.  This  is  quite  different 
from  the  too  common  method  of  telling  the 
student  to  transcribe  today’s  letters  as  best  he 
can.  The  first  may  qualify  as  instruction;  the 
last  is  not  instruction — except  to  sink  or  swim. 

Here  is  an  interesting  point: 

What  happens  when  you  have  to  receive  the  dis¬ 
connected  words  of  a  strange  code  or  list  of  figures, 
such  as  bank  clearings  or  the  like? 

The  answer: 

The  universal  experience  of  operators  upon  this 
point  was  expressed  by  one  expert  thus:  "When 
I  get  a  word  indicating  that  a  list  of  figures  is  to 
follow,  I  sweat  blood  until  I  can  catch  up.”  He 
said  he  could  wait  for  six  figures  if  they  were  in 
groups  of  three  separated  by  a  comma,  but  if  the 
figures  were  isolated,  he  would  want  to  be  not 
more  than  three  or  four  behind.  In  a  word,  he 
could  hold  in  mind  forty  to  sixty  or  more  of  the 
elementary  groups  of  the  Morse  code,  if  these  "made 
sense,"  but  only  three  or  four,  if  wholly  discon¬ 
nected. 

Recall  that  the  arithmetical  prodigy,  Ar¬ 
thur  Griffith,  remembered  numbers  in  groups 
of  three,  as  a  rule — then  only  when  they  were 
fed  to  him  at  rather  long  intervals.  It  is  just 
as  unsafe  for  the  typist  to  let  his  typing  get 
farther  behind  his  mental  pace  than  three  or 
four  numerals  as  it  is  for  the  telegrapher — 
in  sending  or  receiving. 

The  span  of  attention  in  such  work  is  lim¬ 
ited,  as  the  experience  of  thousands  of  people 
in  our  military  services  dealing  with  code  mes¬ 
sages  will  testify.  My  analysis  of  my  own  best 
performances  in  this  type  of  work  is  that  1 
do  my  best  when  typing  the  particular  numeral 
to  which  I  am  momentarily  attending.  My 
analysis  also  leads  me  to  believe  that  seeing 
or  hearing  the  numeral  or  letter  to  be  typed 
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should  be  accompanied  by  calling  it,  or  at 
least  thinking  it,  vividly  and  separately.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  some  combinations  that  soon 
become  automatized,  such  as  the  groups  from 
10  to  31  (days  of  the  month),  and  such  nu- 
meral  groups  as  tend  to  be  repeated  over  and 
over  again  or  are  easily  retained — for  example: 
1 100,  365,  55,000,000 — but  the  typing  of 
numerals  is  mainly  done  on  the  isolated-stroke 
level  alone. 

Most  of  this  last  report  is  devoted  to  con¬ 
clusions  and  to  discussions  of  them.  Of  great¬ 
est  interest  is  the  rather  full  discussion  of  what 
constitutes  a  hierarchy  of  habits  and  how 
hierarchies  function.  Hierarchies  are  described 
thus: 

(1)  There  arc  a  certain  number  of  habits  which 
are  elementary  constituents  of  ail  the  other  habits 
within  the  hierarchy.  (2)  There  are  habits  of  a 
higher  order  which,  embracing  the  lower  as  elements, 
are  themselves  in  turn  elements  of  higher  habits,  and 
so  on.  (3)  A  habit  of  any  order,  when  thoroughly 
acquired,  has  physiological  and,  if  conscious,  psycho¬ 
logical  unity.  The  habits  of  lower  order  which  are 
its  elements  tend  to  lose  themselves  in  it,  and  it 
tends  to  lose  itself  in  habits  of  higher  order  when 
it  appears  as  an  element  therein. 

However,  the  authors  point  out  "a  fact  of 
the  highest  importance — that  one’s  stock  of 
specific  habits  contains  the  material  for  in¬ 
numerable  other  specific  habits.”  Thus,  by  dis¬ 
sociating  the  at  in  bat  and  cat  and  the  m  in 
many  and  model,  and  fusing  the  m  and  at, 
we  get  the  material  for  a  new  specific  unitary 
habit  mat.  This  process  appears  to  be  two 
separate  steps  "when  it  occurs  slowly  and  pain¬ 
fully,  and  only  one  step  when  it  occurs  in  a 
flash.”  The  two  essential  phases  characterize 
many  new  habits. 

Shorthand  teachers  can  utilize  this  principle 
more  than  they  do.  Typing  teachers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  utilize  it.  Shorthand  reporters  and 
office  experts  frequently  utilize  it. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  wrote 
the  word  antipathetic  in  shorthand.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  reporting  the  speech  of  a  world 
traveler.  I  was  hustling  to  keep  up  with  the 
speaker,  mainly  conscious  of  listening  closely 
to  catch  every  word,  attending  particularly  to 
the  thoughts  he  was  expressing,  when  that  word 
bounced  in  on  my  consciousness.  I  tossed  off 
the  correct  outline  without  the  slightest  hesi¬ 
tation,  but  with  it  came  the  flash  of  revelation 
as  to  why  I  was  able  to  do  it.  Simply — I  had 


taken  the  necessary  parts  of  two  slightly  more 
common  words,  antipathy  and  pathetic  and* 
fused  them:  | 

antipathy  pathetic  antlpathetici 

^  X  ^  I  ' 

Typing  teachers  who  have  been  training  stu¬ 
dents  to  type  words  on  both  the  letter  and  I 
combination  levels  will  understand  how  new] 
words  are  often  typed  entirely  on  the  combina¬ 
tion  level  or  partially  on  that  and  the  letter 

level.  I 

The  report  points  out  that  the  "curves  .  .  .j 

and  the  experience  of  the  operators  agree  inf 
showing  that  from  an  early  period  letter,  word,| 
and  higher  habits  make  gains  ( a)  simultaneous¬ 
ly,  but  (b)  not  equally.” 

At  first: 

The  rate  of  receiving  sentences  is  .  .  .  mainly 
determined  by  the  rate  of  receiving  letters  and) 

words,  and  that  rapid  gain  in  the  higher  language  | 
habits  does  not  begin  until  letter  and  word  habits) 
are  well  fixed.  (The  operator}  has  no  useful  free¬ 
dom  for  higher  language  units  which  he  has  not 
earned  by  making  the  lower  ones  automatic.  .  .  . 
Only  when  all  the  necessary  habits,  high  and  low, 
have  become  automatic,  does  one  rise  into  the  free¬ 
dom  and  speed  of  the  expert. 

Ponder  well  that  last  sentence,  particularly/ 
the  terms  high  and  low  and  automatic.  Apply 
it  to  stenographic  skills — to  any  skills!  Lik^ 
wise,  remember  that  all  this  discussion  con¬ 
cerns  receiving — not  sending,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  it  may  not  have  any  direct  application 
to  typing.  However,  we  do  know — from  teach- , 
ing  experience,  the  observation  of  expert  typ-j 
ists,  and  laboratory  records  of  their  perform 
ance — that  as  long  as  typing  prcKeeds  on  the 
lowest  level  of  typing  one  character  after  an¬ 
other,  the  stroking  rate  is  bound  to  be  slow, 
with  little  or  no  appreciation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  material  typed.  Beginners  working  od,' 
this  lowest  level  must  be  expected  to  make  many' 
English  and  spelling  errors,  particularly  in; 
direct  dictation  to  the  machine  and  in  transcrip  | 
tion.  I 

Please  note,  however,  that  there  is  as  yet  no 
recognized  way  of  identifying  the  momertl 
when  the  typist  departs  from  the  isolated-strok¬ 
ing  level  and  advances  to  the  combination  level. 
We  only  know  that  no  one  operates  on 
combination  level  exclusively. 

Because  of  the  tendency  of  repeating  ccr- 
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tain  common  combinations,  such  as  the,  were, 
up,  ion,  eive,  in  the  same  pattern  early  in  one’s 
typing  experience,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that 
automatization  takes  place  fairly  early  and  after 
a  sufficient  number  of  repetitions — even  with 
students. 

Even  with  students  who  have  had  two  or 
three  years  of  instruction,  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  some  of  these  tendencies  because  there 
is  so  very  little  difference  between  the  rate  at 
which  they  type  these  combinations  and  the 
rate  at  which  they  type  all  the  rest  of  their 
work. 

Still  we  do  know  that  whenever  the  student 
or  inexpert  typist  reads  too  much  for  mean¬ 
ing  he  often  confronts  difficult  combinations 
that  result  in  typing  errors,  if  he  does  not 


stop,  readjust  his  attention,  and  proceed  un¬ 
der  conscious  control,  and  both  of  these  re¬ 
sults  are  accompanied  by  hesitations  and  stop¬ 
pages  that  force  attention  away  from  the  mean¬ 
ing.  The  typist  who  has  not  developed  skill 
in  the  control  of  his  attention  cannot  type 
with  smooth  continuity.  The  limit  in  any  skill 
cannot  be  reached  until  the  whole  operation 
and  all  its  parts  function  with  smooth  con¬ 
tinuity. 

Too  many  shorthand  writers  work  on'  the 
lower  levels  of  skills,  recording  a  succession 
of  words  in  their  shorthand  equivalents.  They 
make  poor  transcribers  because  they  do  not 
record  meanings.  Guiding  learners  over  this 
hurdle  is  part  of  the  shorthand  teacher’s  job. 

(To  be  continued) 


A.V.A.  National  Conference  Held  in  Philadelphia 


YHE  American  Vocational  Association  held 
a  Reconversion  Vocational  Training  Conference 
in  Philadelphia,  December  6  to  9. 

More  than  200  vocational  leaders  partici¬ 
pated  as  speakers  or  panel  members  in  70  dif¬ 
ferent  meetings  held  during  the  Philadelphia 
conference.  In  addition  to  general  sessions,  many 
sectional  meetings  were  held  in  the  following 
fields:  agriculture,  business,  home  economics,  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  industrial  education,  occupational 
information,  and  guidance  and  rehabilitation. 

M.  D.  Mobley,  of  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Education,  was  elected  president;  Ira  W.  Kibby, 
of  the  California  Department  of  Education,  was 
elected  business  education  vice-president. 

The  subject  of  training  for  veterans  dominated 
many  section  programs.  Discussion  covered  busi¬ 
ness  education  for  the  handicapped  veteran,  prac¬ 
tical  centers  of  information  for  veterans  and  dis¬ 
placed  war  workers,  and  the  training  problems  of 
displaced  civilian  workers. 

The  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  business  education  section.  John 
G.  Kirk,  director  of  distributive  education  for 
Philadelphia  schools,  was  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  program,  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  were:  Planning  Postwar  Educa¬ 
tion,  School-Business  Co-operation  in  Vocational 
Training,  and  current  legislation.  Dr.  Edwin  W. 
Adams,  associate  superintendent  in  charge  of 
vocational  education  of  the  Philadelphia  schools, 
was  chairman. 

Two  group  meetings  were  held  Thursday 


afternoon.  One,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Kenneth  H.  Haas,  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  was  held  for  those  interested  in  distribu¬ 
tive  occupational  training.  The  other  for  those 
interested  in  office  occupational  training  was  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Paul  M.  Boynton,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  business  education  for  Connecticut. 

Friday’s  program  began  with  a  luncheon  for 
business  executives  and  business  educators — Dr. 
Paul  H.  Nystrom,  vice-president,  was  the  chair¬ 
man.  The  afternoon  discussion,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Harold  W.  Thomas,  state  supervisor  of 
distributive  education  for  Pennsylvania,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  vocational  training  for  veterans. 

The  conference  closed  with  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing’s  session,  which  centered  around*  the  future 
of  business  education.  Dr.  George  E.  Walk,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  Education  at  Temple 
University,  was  in  charge. 

The  American  Vocational  Association  was 
founded  in  1923,  as  a  result  of  a  merger  of  the 
National  Association  for  Vocational  Education 
and  the  Vocational  Education  Association  of  the 
Middle  West.  Its  growth  to  26,000  members 
parallels  the  rise  in  public  demand  for  vocational 
education.  Following  Congressional  action  in 
1917,  which  gave  national  encouragement  to  vo¬ 
cational  instruction  through  the  Smith-Hughes 
law,  enrollments  have  grown  steadily.  Regular 
vocational  programs  give  training  to  more  than 
2,500,000  students  in  approximately  10,000  high 
and  vocational  schools.  During  the  war,  voca¬ 
tional  teachers  have  given  training  to  more  than 
10,000,000  war  workers. 
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Charted  Progress  for  Second-  Year  Typists 


SR.  M.  MARGUERITE,  R.S.M. 

Mount  Saint  Agnes  Junior  College, 
Mount  Washington,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


IN  these  warring  days  when  commercial  words  a  minute  and  required  another  section 
courses  are  subject  to  so  many  and  such  of  the  typing  text.  Each  succeeding  chart  fol- 
varied  pressures,  it  may  be  that  the  following  lowed  this  pattern,  adding  also  blanks  for 
plan  will  serve  as  acceleration  as  well  as  foun-  such  information  as  "Class  rank  in  10*minute 
dation  for  accuracy.  test  for  accuracy,”  and  "Qass  rank  in  10-min- 

For  first-year  typists,  or  (if  the  course  is  not  ute  test  for  speed.”  A  date  limit  was  set  for 
divided  as  to  time  element)  for  the  first  half  each  chart,  so  that  slower  pupils  would  have 
of  the  course,  the  charts  provided  by  publishers  to  take  extra  time  to  fulfill  the  requirements, 
of  typing  texts  may  well  be  used  to  serve  their  while  more  proficient  pupils  were  allowed  a 
purpose.  But  they  are  impersonal  and  lack  bonus  of  more  time  for  other  studies, 
adaptability  to  individual  needs  that  develop 
as  the  course  progresses. 

Hence,  for  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year,  1  have  compiled  a  two-fold  chart  system — 
not  only  to  fit  the  general  class  needs,  but 
also  to  show  each  pupil’s  relation  to  the  class 
standard.  Shown  on  this  page  is  a  copy  of 
the  pioneer  chart.  Chart  I.  The  blanks  are 
filled  in  by  the  teacher  when  the  required  exer¬ 
cises  are  handed  in,  as  illustrated. 

The  1-,  2-,  and  3-minute  tests  were  required 
to  be  perfect.  For  the  1 -minute  tests,  repeated 
sentences  were  used,  in  order  to  force  the  fingers 
to  maximum  speed.  The  old  "Now  is  the 
time  .  .  .”  is  excellent  for  this,  as  it  contains 


CHART  n 


(Data) 


(Studaat'a  Naaa) 


Laaaoaa  310-320  la  typlax  tazt. 


10  Traaaerlpta  of  dictation  at  100-120  ada. 
Tranaerlptlon  apaad  (avaraga)  //>* 
Spend  rank  In  claaa  // 


Claaa  rank:  lO-flU-  taata  for  speed  7 
*  •  :  lO'^tln.  teata  for  aec*T.r 

Fisa  1-mn.  190)  Sl_  Si_  .2C  SS- 

Fire  E-IIln.  (70>  7A  lb  'tf  X 

Flee  3-mn.  (63)  if'  i7  if  ft  fiT’yp/tA 

Flee  10-Hln.  (60)— 5  errors  or  less 

ia  i£>  i/  // 


At  first,  the  charts  were  colored  differently 
merely  to  distinguish  one  chart  from  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  The  next  year  I  hit  upon  a  sig¬ 
nificance  in  color  to  add  interest  to  progress: 
Chart  I,  green,  signifying  inexperience;  Chart 
II,  blue,  a  possible  gloom  in  view  of  all  yet 
to  be  accomplished;  Chart  III,  pink,  a  more 
cheerful  outlook,  since  they  were  half  way 
through;  Chart  IV,  yellow,  progress  having 
taken  on  a  sunny  appearance;  and  Chart  V, 
white,  somewhat  like  the  idea  of  "wearing  the 
white  flower  of  a  blameless  life.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  desire  to  measure  each 
person’s  progress,  I  changed  this  to  having  each 
successive  chart  a  distinctive  color  according  to 
the  pupil’s  grade  attained  on  the  previous 
chart:  A,  white;  B,  yellow;  C,  pink;  D,  blue; 
and  E  (which  meant  not  only  poor  ability 
but  also  unfinished  work),  green. 


CHART  J 


Lmmu  120-130  la  t/plag  tazt.  Do  aot  sraaa.  Chaek  and 
oouBt  arrora. 


1  Hla.  (rapaatad  aaataaoa)  (60) 


t  Hla.  (paragrapb  aatarlal) 
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Accompanying  these  charts  was  a  series  of 
class  tests.  At  first  I  gave  the  direction:  "This 
is  a  10-minute  test.  Hand  it  in  for  a  mark 
whether  it  qualifies  or  not,  and  you  will  be 
graded  according  to  your  standing  in  relation 
to  the  class’s  accuracy  and  speed.”  But  later 
I  found  there  were  many  factors  entering  into 
a  10-minute  test  that  prevented  the  accurate 
measurement  of  a  student’s  ability. 

Now  I  say:  "This  period  there  will  be  three 
10-minute  tests.  Proofread  and  hand  in  only 
the  best  one.  If  the  others  qualify-  also,  you 
may  hand  them  in  for  credit.” 

The  class  was  graded  according  to  its  own 
standard — the  lowest  number  of  errors  and  the 
highest  speed  attained  a  grade  of  "A,”  and  the 
rest  were  graded  proportionately  down  to  the 
slowest  and  most  inaccurate. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  series  of  what  I 
called — for  lack  of  a  better  expression — Mara¬ 
thon  Accuracy  Tests. 

The  direction  was:  "Start  typing  when  I 
give  you  the  signal.  When  you  make  an  error, 
raise  your  hand,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
number  of  seconds  or  minutes  you  have  typed. 
Write  down  the  time,  and  the  number  of 
strokes.” 

These,  too,  were  graded  according  to  class 
standards.  After  students  get  over  the  feeling 
of  nervousness  and  distraction  at  hearing 
'  periodically:  "3  minutes,”  "3  minutes  20  sec¬ 
onds,”  and  so  on,  they  learn  to  concentrate, 
and  they  like  the  element  of  competition  in¬ 
volved.  Those  who  type  five  minutes  without 
error  are  given  a  bonus,  while  the  first  one  to 
make  an  error  is  penalized. 

»  This  year  brought  a  modification  in  the  plan, 
j  Our  interval  timer  began  to  show  the  strain, 
and  since  clock  makers  as  well  as  typewriter 
j  manufacturers  are  converted  into  war  indus- 
1  tries,  there  were  long  periods  of  waiting  for 

i 

I 

f  More  Than  One 

THERE’S  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a  cat, 
and  more  than  one  way  to  write  a  productive 
newspaper  ad.  Take  the  case  of  an  Indianapolis 
firm.  After  failing  to  get  many  replies  to  an 
ad  for  stenographers,  the  company  ran  this  copy: 

"You  can  be  cross-eyed,  pigeon-toed,  table- 
legged  and  anemic  ...  or  you  can  be  a  ravish¬ 
ing  beauty.  All  we  want  to  know  is,  l^dy,  can 
you  type  and  take  shorthand?  Age  re¬ 
quirements,  21  to  91.  Ability,  yes,  you 


the  timer  to  get  repaired;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  get  a  new  one. 

I  could  not  expect  pupils  to  tiiiie  their  own 
tests  during  typing  practice;  neither  could  I  be 
present  to  time  for  them  all  the  tests  needed. 
Besides  I  found  that  the  incessant  trying  for 
the  required  accuracy,  stopping  at  an  error, 
waiting  for  the  time  to  elapse  before  beginning 
another  test  brought  about  a  situation  unfavor¬ 
able  to  continued  effort.  Hence  Chart  V  shows 
the  following  adaptation: 


One  pupil  attained  6,292  strokes  for  the  last 
requirement. 

These  records  are  displayed  prominently  on 
the  bulletin  board.  At  no  time  is  the  pupil 
ever  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  expected  of 
him,  and  as  to  how  he  stands  in  speed,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  accomplishment  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  class. 

The  results  are  lasting.  Students  of  previous 
years  tell  me  how  sturdily  they  have  been  able 
to  stand  up  under  the  grueling  requirements 
of  office  typing.  When  a  secretary  has  a  gov¬ 
ernment  official  standing  over  her  shoulder, 
dictating  an  important  document  that  requires 
eight  carbon  copies — and  no  errors  and  no 
erasures — she  is  glad  for  the  practice  that  she 
got  in  the  Accuracy  Marathons. 

Way  to  Skin  a  Cat 

should  have  a  Uttle.  Physical  condition, 
strength  enough  to  get  you  to  the  cashier  each 
week  to  collect  $35.  Seriously,  this  is  a  very 
pleasant  job  with  an  old-established  firm  and 
now  we’re  not  kidding.  May  we  hear  from  you, 
please?” 

The  net  result  was  a  total  of  fifty-one  appli¬ 
cations  in  four  days  and  the  employer  was  able  to 
pick  qualified  stenographers  needed. 

— Jersey  Journal 
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Red  Apples  or  Sour  Grapes? 

WHAT  will  you  be  like  this  spring?  Will  you 
be  a  red-apple  teacher  who  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  term  feeling  well  and  reasonably  happy  with 
a  calm  faith  in  the  future;  or  will  you  be  a 
sour-grapes  teacher  with  nerves  taut,  temper  near 
the  breaking  point,  tired  in  body,  and  seething  in 
mind? 

The  pressure  of  war  affects  us  all,  and  for 
school  people  this  coming  year  will  be  even  more 
exacting.  People  look  to  the  schools  for  leader¬ 
ship.  They  want  assistance  in  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  attending  juvenile  delinquency.  They  want 
the  curriculum'  revised  so  that  it  will  help  to 
prepare  American  youth  for  wartime  exigencies 
yet  at  the  same  time  hold  fast  to  those  prin¬ 
ciples  which  train  for  participation  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life;  and  they  seek  assistance  in 
various  phases  of  postwar  planning. 

The  task  is  tremendous,  and  the  schools  dare 
not  fail,  for  in  accepting  these  responsibilities 
they  will  be  carrying  on  the  fight  all  along  the 
educational  front.  And  yet  at  a  time  when  every 
school  facility  needs  to  be  directed  toward  im¬ 
proving  educational  opportunities,  the  schools  are 
laboring  under  greater  handicaps.  For  one  thing, 
fewer  well-trained  teachers  are  available.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  administration  are  being  intensified  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  demands  made  upon  the 
schools  and  because  of  the  many  problems  arising 
from  a  shifting  school  population.  Since  many 
teachers  stepped  from  summer  jobs  into  the  class¬ 
rooms  this  fall  without  taking  time  to  rest,  relax, 
and  think  about  the  job  ahead,  teacher-fatigue  is 
bound  to  take  its  toll. 

It  is  going  to  take  red-apple  teachers  to  do 
the  job.  To  be  a  red-apple  teacher,  the  first 
essential  is  a  personal  chedcup.  Look  at  your¬ 
self  critically  to  determine  your  strength  and 
weaknesses.  When  you  know  what  they  are,  the 
battle  is  half  won,  for  you  are  then  ready  to  work 
on  a  program  that  will  lead  to  greater  personal 
development. 

Probably  the  answers  to  five  questions  will 
cover  such  a  program: 

1.  How  do  you  rest?  Adequate  rest  is  of 
paramount  importance.  And  rest  means  more 
than  lying  in  bed  counting  algebra  equations, 
typing  errors  and  misspelled  words,  or  going 
over  and  over  what  you  said  to  Johnny  and 
what  he  said  to  you.  It  means  relaxing  sleep 
that  comes  almost  immediately.  We  all  know 
how  to  woo  this  fickle  creature,  but  often  we 
don’t  take  the  time  to  do  it. 

2.  How  do  you  eat?  In  spite  of  the  volumes 
that  have  been  published  on  diet,  many  of  us 
go  right  on  eating  the  wrong  foods  or  perhaps 
not  eating  the  right  ones.  Too,  because  board¬ 


inghouse  and  restaurant  meals  are  seldom  scien¬ 
tifically  planned,  many  teachers  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  meet  this  health  requirement.  Gen¬ 
eral  well-being  and  increased  vigor  are  worth  the  ) 
extra  effort,  however.  j 

3.  How  do  you  play?  Play  is  closely  related 
to  rest.  The  right  kind  of  play  leads  to  relaxa-  ' 
tion,  which  is  essential  for  sleep.  It  means  find¬ 
ing  a  hobby  or  some  type  of  activity  that  takes  | 
us  completely  out  of  everyday  routine.  Teachers  j 
are  often  guilty  in  this  respect  for  they  tend  to  i 
take  their  school  problems  right  along  with  them  j 
— to  the  movies,  to  meals,  to  parties,  and  to 
bed.  No  wonder  they  get  tired! 

Play  a  little  every  day.  If  possible,  find  some¬ 
thing  that  will  give  your  big  muscles  a  good  j 
workout,  draw  some  fresh  air  into  your  lungs, 
and  make  you  physically  tired.  Not  too  tired,  » 
but  just  tired  enough. 

4.  Do  you  have  a  plan?  Decide  what  it  is  | 

that  you’re  seeking  in  life.  Select  two  or  three  j 
goals  that  you  want  to  attain  and  set  up  a  plan  { 
that  will  lead  you  toward  them.  You’ll  be  ' 
surprised  how  satisfied  you  feel  when  you  get  : 
started  on  your  projects — how  much  greater  is  ^ 
your  feeling  of  security,  and  your  confidence  in 
the  future  .  I 

5.  Do  you  *^ave  faith?  Without  faith  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  crack-up  somewhere  along  the  way. 
Faith  is  different  with  different  people.  For  some 
it  is  faith  in  God,  for  others  a  belief  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  service  to  mankind,  for  others  confidence 
in  the  development  of  a  better  world.  The  right 
kind  of  faith  is  something  outside  of  self,  is  an  ) 
essential  part  of  every  person,  and  fulfills  a  deep-  | 
seated  need.  It  stands  for  peace  and  security 
and  happiness. 

So  take  a  look  at  yourself  and  see  what  you 
find.  If  you’re  a  red-apple  variety,  here  are  con¬ 
gratulations.  If  you’re  not,  there’s  still  time 
to  do  something  about  it. — Estella  Dyer,  Mount  ^ 
Vernon  (Washington)  Junior  College.  | 

- ^ - 

Business  Education  Radio  Program 
Interests  Both  Public  and  Pupils 

THE  Business  Education  Department  of  New  j 
Mexico  Highlands  University,  headed  by  Dr.  E.  ' 
Dana  Gibson,  has  for  the  past  four  years  put 
on  a  monthly  15-minute  radio  program  over  the 
local  radio  station,  KFUN. 

Each  year  the  department  focuses  its  atten¬ 
tion  on  some  new  area  of  business  education  of 
interest  both  to  students  and  the  general  public. 
Each  member  of  the  faculty  participates  and 
writes  his  own  scripts. 

Further  information  regarding  this  activity  will 
be  supplied  upon  request  by  Dr.  Gibson. 
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MILTON  BRIGGS 

ILING  Federal  income  tax  returns  in  1945 
will  be  much  less  a  headache  than  last  year. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  toward  simpli¬ 
fication  of  tax  forms  and  procedure. 

On  or  before  January  31,  1945,  every  em¬ 
ployer  must,  according  to  law,  furnish  every 
employee  with  a  receipt  showing  total^  wages 
paid  and  amount  of  income  tax  withheld  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year,  1944.  The  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  expects  that  most  employed 
persons  will  file  their  withholding  receipts 
as  their  Federal  income  tax  returns.  The 
Bureau  estimates,  however,  that  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  taxpayers  still  will  prefer  or  need  to  use 
a  revised  Form  1040.  The  new  Form  1040 
•  is  in  four  pages,  as  in  former  years,  but  it 
now  contains  a  tax  table  for  ready  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  of  persons  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $5,000. 

Your  Choice  of  Form  for  Filing 

You  may  use  your  Withholding  Receipt  as 
your  tax  return  if  your  total  income  was  less 
than  $5,000  consisting  wholly  of  wages  shown 
on  Withholding  Receipts,  or  of  such  wages 
and  not  more  than  $100  of  other  wages,  divi¬ 
dends  and  interest.  If  you  use  your  Withhold¬ 
ing  Receipt  as  your  tax  return,  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  will  compute  your  tax. 
If  the  amount  withheld  from  your  earnings 
does  not  cover  your  tax,  the  Collector  will 
send  you  a  bill  for  the  amount  due;  if  your 
‘  withholdings  exceeded  your  tax,  he  will  send 
you  a  check  for  the  amount  of  the  excess. 

If,  because  you  have  income  of  $100  or 
more  not  subject  to  withholding,  you  have  to 
I  use  Form  1040  it  will  be  to  your  advantage 
to  use  the  short-cut  tax  table  (on  page  2  of 
\  Form  1040)  to  figure  your  tax,  unless  your 
I  allowable  deductions  total  more  than  10  per 
I  cent  of  your  income. 

Do  not  use  the  tax  table  if  you  have  allow¬ 
able  deductions  that  total  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  your  income  because  it  will  be  to  your  ad- 
j  vantage  to  itemize  your  deductions  and  compute 
your  tax  as  directed  on  page  4  of  Form  1040. 

If  your  income  is  more  than  $5,000,  you 
must  use  Form  1040  and  compute  your  tax 
on  page  4. 


“Allowable  deductions”  for  teachers  in¬ 
clude  the  following:  Expenses  of  attendance  at 
conventions  or  professional  meetings  (trans¬ 
portation,  room  rent,  meals),  educational  or 
charitable  and  church  contributions,  the  cost 
of, books  for  use  in  the  teaching  profession 
{or  depreciation  thereon),  fees  paid  teachers’ 
agencies,  awards  and  prizes  given  to  students, 
subscriptions  to  professional  periodicals,  re¬ 
search  expenses  but  not  expenses  incurred  in 
preparing  for  a  teaching  career  or  attending 
summer  school  or  taking  postgraduate  courses. 

Important  Changes  This  Year 

The  latest  income  tax  law  provides  for  sev¬ 
eral  important  changes  in  procedure  with  which 
teachers  will  want  to  be  familiar.  These  are 
summarized  below.  Your  students  and  many 
of  their  parents  will  be  grateful  to  you  for 
passing  this  information  along  to  them: 

Minors  who  had  $500  or  more  gross  income 
in  1944  must  file  their  own  tax  returns  in 
1945.  The  parents  of  such  minors  cannot 
claim  them  as  exemptions,  but  the  parents  arc 
liable  for  payment  of  any  tax  due. 

A  minor  child  who  earned  less  than  $500, 
any  part  of  which  was  from  wages  subject 
to  withholding,  can  file  a  tax  return  and  get  a 
refund  of  the  tax  withheld. 

Any  parent  who  has  a  daughter  or  son  who 
earned  less  than  $500  in  1944,  and  to  whose 
support  the  parent  contributed  one-half  or 
more,  may  claim  her  or  him  as  an  exemption 
regardless  of  age. 

Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  who,  on 
March  15,  1945,  is  on  sea  duty  or  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  may  postpone  filing 
his  or  her  tax  return  until  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  fourth  month  following  his  return  to 
the  United  States. 

The  following  items  are  wholly  exempt  from 
tax  and  are  not  to  be  included  in  gross  in¬ 
come:  (1)  The  first  $1,500  of  annual  pay  foi 
active  service  in  the  armed  forces,  (2)  muster- 
ing-out  pay,  (3)  contributions  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  monthly  family  allowances,  (4)  pen¬ 
sions  and  disability  compensation  to  war  vet¬ 
erans  and  their  families,  (5)  Social  Security 
benefits,  (6)  sickness  and  injury  benefits,  (7) 
gifts  that  are  not  compensation  for  personal 
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services  rendered,  (8)  property  acquired  by 
bequest  or  inheritance,  (9)  life  insurance 
proceeds  received  on  account  of  death. 

Claim  exemptions  of  $500  each  in  your  tax 
return  for  any  of  the  following  close  relatives 
with  1944  incomes  of  less  than  $500  who  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  one-half  of  their  support  from 
you:  your  son,  daughter,  or  a  descendant  of 
either;  your  stepson,  stepdaughter,  son-in-law, 
daughter-in-law;  your  father,  mother,  or  ances¬ 


tor  of  either;  your  stepfather,  stepmother, 
father-in-law,  or  mother-in-law;  your  brother, 
sister,  stepbrother,  stepsister,  half  brother,  half 
sister,  brother-in-law,  or  sister-in-law;  your  un-  t 
cle,  aunt,  nephew,  or  niece. 

The  above  relationships  apply  to  a  legally 
adopted  child  the  same  as  though  he  or  she  1 
were  a  child  by  blood.  ■ 

Do  not  claim  an  exemption  for  any  relative  ! 
who  files  a  joint  return  with  another  person.  I 


t) 

The  National  Catholic  High  School  Typists  Association 


The  National  Catholic  High  School 
Typists  Assckjation,  whose  1945  Every  Pupil 
Typewriting  Contest  was  announced  in  the  De¬ 
cember  B.E.W.,  was  formed  in  January,  1933. 
The  founder  of  the  Association,  George  W. 
Gatschet,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Herbert  Schell,  O.F.M.  Cap.,  at  the  time  presi¬ 
dent  of  St.  Joseph’s  College  and  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  Hays,  Kansas,  and  Sister  M.  Remigia, 
C.S.A.,  principal  of  Girls  Catholic  High  School 
of  Hays,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  new  venture  was  planned  primarily  to 
stimulate  greater  interest  in  the  field  of  type¬ 
writing  and  to  promote  greater  skills  among  the 
pupils  of  Catholic  parochial  and  private  schools. 

The  organization  sponsors  two  annual  con¬ 
tests:  The  Every  Pupil  Contest  held  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  Thursday  in  March,  and  an  Individual 
Contest  held  the  last  Thursday  in  April.  Con¬ 
testants  in  both  competitions  are  the  bona  fide 
typing  pupils  in  the  member  schools  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Membership  in  the  Association  is 
now  open  to  any  Catholic  secondary  school  in  the 
United  States  and  adjoining  countries.  In  the 
contests,  the  advanced  students  in  typing  are 
required  to  spend  15  minutes  ‘in  letter  writing; 
the  first-year  typists  take  a  speed  test  of  10 
minutes  from  unfamiliar  copy. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  existence,  membership  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  small  and  was  restricted  to  the  schools 
in  Kansas.  At  the  business  meeting  held  in 
1934  at  St.  Joseph’s  College,  a  constitution  was 
drawn  up  and  approved  by  the  diocesan  authori¬ 
ties.  Membership  was  extended  to  schools  out¬ 
side  of  Kansas.  In  the  following  year  the  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  were  invited  to 
enter  the  Association.  As  a  result,  the  organi¬ 
zation  became  nation-wide,  and  schools  in  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  began  to  apply  for  admission. 

Since  its  inception,  the  organization  has  spon¬ 
sored  contests  in  which  27,896  contestants  from 
545  Catholic  secondary  schools  in  43  states  have 


been  represented.  Outlying  regions  participat¬ 
ing  in  these  projects  include  Canada,  Newfound¬ 
land,  Panama,  Hawaii,  and  British  Guiana. 

A  total  of  126  champion  trophies  have  been 
awarded  to  winning  schools;  102  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  keys  and  medals  have  been  given  to 
high-ranking  students;  and  630  Certificates  of 
Proficiency  have  been  issued  to  students  doing 
superior  work.  Special  recognition  is  given  to 
the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Patrie,  O.F.M.Cap.;  Very 
Rev.  Alfred  Carney,  O.F.M.Cap.;  Very  Rev.  Her¬ 
bert  Schell,  O.F.M.Cap.,  to  all  past  presidents 
of  St.  Joseph’s  College  and  Military  Academy, 
Hays,  Kansas;  and  to  Sister  M.  Albertonia, 
C.S.A.,  and  Sister  M.  Bernita,  S.S.J.,  for  their 
assistance. 

OflScers  for  1945  are  as  follows; 

Honorary  president:  The  Very  Rev.  Terence  Mof¬ 
fat,  O.F.M.  Cap.,  president  of  St.  Joseph’s  College 
and  Military  Academy.  Honorary  vice-president: 
Sister  M.  Remigia,  C.S.A.  President:  George  W. 
Gatschet,  instructor  of  commerce  at  St.  Joseph’s 
College.  Vice-president  and  national  contest  direc¬ 
tor:  Rev.  Matthew  Pekari,  O.F.M.  Cap.,  dean  of 
studies  at  St.  Joseph’s  College.  Secretary:  Sister  M. 
Lucida,  C.S.A.,  Girls  Catholic  High  School.  As¬ 
sistant  secretary:  Sister  M.  Ildefonse,  C.S.A.,  Girls 
Catholic  High  School. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  extend  a  cor¬ 
dial  invitation  to  all  Catholic  high  schools  in 
the  country  to  participate  in  the  projects  of  the  ) 
organization.  For  detailed  information  write  to 
Rev.  Matthew  Pekari,  St.  Joseph’s  College  and 
Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas. 

- ♦ - 

IT  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
one  of  our  graduates  who  entered  the  armed 
forces  was  given  an  opportunity  for  further  edu¬ 
cation  when  she  showed  the  officer  in  charge 
her  four  bookkeeping  certificates  from  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World. — Sister  M.  Josephus, 
Keith  Hall,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
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Lilliputian  Bookkeeping 


Teachers  of  bookkeeping  will  be  interested 
in  the  microfilm  billing  system  used  by  de¬ 
partment  stores,  telephone  companies,  and  many 
other  organizations. 

Most  of  us  are  already  familiar  with  the  use 
of  microfilm  to  preserve  facsimile  photographs 
of  newspaper  pages.  These  tiny  photographs  on 
'  film  are  read  by  means  of  an  enlarging  device. 
I.  David  Satlow’s  recommendation  that  microfilm 
be  used  to  record  business  education  research  doc¬ 
uments  was  published  in  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  for  December,  1943. 

William  Filene’s  Sons,  of  Boston,  is  one  of 
the  many  stores  now  using  the  microfilm  system. 
Under  the  old  method,  complete  information 
and  all  details  on  a  sales  charge  slip  had  to  be 
copied  on  the  ledger  page  and  on  the  statement, 
which  was  later  mailed  to  the  customer.  In  case 
of  complaint,  the  original  sales  slip  had  to  be 
found  in  the  files.  Under  the  neW  system,  only 
the  amounts  are  copied  on  the  customer’s  state¬ 
ment;  the  original  sales  slips  are  stapled  to  it 
and  mailed  with  it.  Before  they  are  mailed,  they 
are  photographed  on  16  mm.  film.  This  film  is 
developed  and  filed.  There  is  no  need  to  copy 
details  on  the  statement,  since  the  original  sales 
slips  accompany  it 

The  operation  of  the  photographing  machine 
is  rapid  and  simple.  The  operator  at  Filene’s 
feeds  an  average  of  2;500  sales  slips  into  the 
machine  each  hour.  Storage  space  required  is 
much  reduced  because  each  tiny  100- foot  film 
has  space  for  6,500  exposures. 

The  films  are  filed  according  to  initial  letters 
of  the  first  two  letters  of  surnames  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  date  of  purchase.  Locating  the  film 
in  case  of  complaint  is  simple. 

Some  organizations  use  photographing  equip¬ 
ment  that  takes  two  film  pictures  of  each  record 
simultaneously.  One  film  is  kept  for  reference 
when  needed  and  the  other  is  filed  away  in  a 
vault  as  protection  against  loss. 

A  100-foot  roll  of  16  mm.  film  can  be  filed 
in  a  box  four  inches  square  and  three-quarters 
inch  thick.  A  film  of  this  size  may  contain 
4,000  department  store  statements  or  8,000  bank 
checks. 

Ludwig  Baumann,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
largest  installment  furniture  stores  in  the  country, 
had  a  special  problem.  Insurance  rates  were 
high  on  its  accounts  receivable  records,  which 
were  very  extensive.  In  addition,  these  records 
were  needed  at  two  places — in  the  main  store  and 
in  the  branch  store  where  the  account  originated. 
Ledger  cards  for  all  stores  are  kept  at  the 


main  store.  Most  customers  make  monthly  pay¬ 
ments,  and  they  may  make  purchases  in  any 
branch  store.  The  ledger  cards  of  branch  store 
accounts  are  photographed  at  the  main  store  at 
least  once  a  month  and  sent  to  the  branch  store, 
where  credit  clerks  may  refer  to  them  without 
delay.  The  films  are  not  used  in  the  main 
store,  because  there  the  cards  themselves  are  ac¬ 
cessible. 

A  complete  monthly  run  of  the  ledger  cards 
for  Ludwig  Baumann  totals  more  than  150,000 
photographs  and  requires  more  than  40  reels  of 
film.  The  cards  are  photographed  after  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Just  before  midnight, 
the  completed  reels  are  taken  by  messenger  to  the 
Recordak  processing  plant,  and  the  developed 
reels  are  returned  at  9:30  the  following  morn¬ 
ing. 

Executives  of  Ludwig  Baumann  report  that  the 
actual  cost,  including  equipment,  rental  materials, 
and  labor,  compares  favorably  with  the  cost  of 
insurance  on  accounts  receivable  ledger  cards.  In 
addition,  reduced  telephone  and  teletype  traffic, 
simplification  of  the  work  of  credit  authorizers, 
and  better  service  for  customers  are  definite  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Mandel  Brothers,  of  Chicago,  uses  not  only  a 
microfilm  system  but  also  a  method  called  cycle 
billing.  Instead  of  mailing  all  statements  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  statements  for  names  be¬ 
ginning  with  certain  letters  will  be  mailed  on 
given  days  of  the  month.  For  example,  state¬ 
ments  for  names  beginning  with  A-Baz  will  be 
mailed  on  the  first;  Bea-Briz  on  the  third;  and 
so  forth;  with  Wee-Z  scheduled  tor  the  twenty- 
ninth. — Dorothy  M.  Johnson 

- ^ - 

Yearly  Meeting  of  Junior- 
College  Association 

yHB  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  will  be 
held  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
February  21  to  23.  General  sessions  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  Publicb 
controlled  and  privately  controlled  junior  college 
will  meet  separately  Wednesday  evening.  The 
annual  dinner  will  be  Thursday  evening.  All 
sessions  will  stress  the  adjustments  of  junior- 
college  education  to  postwar  conditions.  R.  W. 
Goddard,  dean  of  the  Rochester  (Minnesota) 
Junior  College,  is  president  of  the  Association. 

The  Association,  which  was  organized  in  St. 
Louis  in  1920,  grew  out  of  a  special  conference 
called  at  that  time  by  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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fruits,  dehydrated  soups, 


see  the  use  of  new  products  fc 
in  the  so-called  miracle  hom^ 
Distributors  will  have  tofi 
better  than  ever  before  in  tLr 
be  back  in  the  driver’s  seat-|e 
petitive  buyer’s  market.  Thc»r 
of  varieties,  and  many  new  pjK 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buying  Public  g 
tributors  will  have  to  stimuli  j 
goods  and  services.  They  v  ] 
merchandising  techniques  thqiei 
ones. 

Changes  igo 

The  retail  merchant  who  iicl 
problems  is  well  aware  that! 
business  depends  on  more  tlDi 
Merchants  who  have  leaisft 
pearance  and  efficient  store 
from  their  shelves  are  rights 
their  stores. 

New  streamlined  display  etc 
be  used  for  keeping  perish^i 
displaying  them  attractivelylj 
tensify  the  color  of  the  fn» 
make  them  more  appetiziniDi 
with  either  a  simple  spray  di  ( 
Revolving  display  cases  to^ 
service  will  be  used  to  exhihipj 
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tLe  f^ostwar  ^lAJondc 


— items  difficult  to  show  effifl] 
keep  clean  and  appetizing.  li 
glass  case,  will  be  well  proi 

Ig 

iir 


HARRY  M.  BOWSER 

WE  hear  a  great  deal  about  "postwar”  these  days — postwar 
this  and  postwar  that.  Magazines  have  been  full  of  ideas  on 
postwar  houses,  including  such  models  as  the  disposal,  or 
Kleenex,  house;  the  all-glass,  or  Gypsy  Rose  Lee,  house;  the 
underground,  or  World  War  III,  house;  and  the  circular,  or 
Hamburger  Heaven,  house. 

With  all  this  postwar  designing  and  building,  what  about  the 
retail  store  in  the  postwar  wonder  world?  Trends  in  merchandising 
change  quickly  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  changing  times 
and  changing  markets. 

Merchandising  teachers  have  found  it  difficult  enough  in  the 
past  to  keep  up  with  the  ever-changing  pace  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  field,  but  they  will  find  it  even  more  difficult  in  the 
postwar  period.  'The  sales  departments  of  our  great  retail  stores 
and  other  distributive  agencies  are  usually  the  first  to  adopt  new 
ideas  that  will  glamorize  and  give  personality  to  their  products 
and  to  their  business.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  we  will 
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Utores  long  before  they  appear 
i  tomorrow. 

irform  their  selling  functions 
mew  era.  The  consumer  will 
^  final  boss  in  a  highly  com- 
rill  be  no  shortages,  no  dearth 
licts  will  be  vying  with  the  old. 
I  be  choosey  and  critical.  Dis- 

3  a  demand  for  their  particular 
have  to  brush  up  on  all  the 
jiecl  before  the  war  and  find  new 


Planning 

tking  beyond  today’s  immediate 
steady,  healthy  growth  of  his 
Ordinary  storekeeping. 

importance  of  attractive  ap- 
^ement  in  moving  merchandise 
t|/  making  plans  for  improving 


imade  of  plastics  and  glass  will 
under  cover,  at  the  same  time 
ipecial  lighting,  toned  to  in- 
ad  vegetables,  will  be  used  to 
li)ispiay  cases  will  be  equipped 
or  refrigeration. 

:i|)  up  sales  and  encourage  self- 
'i  ill  packaged  items,  such  as  dried 
)\  ;d  puddings,  nuts,  and  candies 
f{  I7  on  open  shelves  and  hard  to 
:  items,  if  placed  in  a  revolving 
ol  1  from  dust  and  dirt  and  will 
given  effective  display  by  il- 
inating  the  inside  of  the  case, 
se  cases  will  be  designed  with 
living  shelves  and  sliding  side 
ds,  for  the  convenience  of 
amers. 


down  Shopping?  Could  Be! 

i  ad  of  weary  shoppers  trudging 
the  merchandise,  the  merchandise 
I  move  past  the  shoppers.  Certainly, 
ideas  will  develop  self-service 
I  hnpulse  buying  far  beyond  what 
Jiow  today. 

>  on  pages  320,  322,  and  323  and 
1  pictures  used  voith  permission 

'  i-  du  Font  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


Courtesy  Armstrong  Cork  Co. 


Tomorrow’s  Grocery  Store 

This  “model  store”  plan,  developed  by  the  makers  of  Arm¬ 
strong’s  linoleum  in  collaboration  with  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers,  can  be  adapted  to  any  interior.  The 
display  case,  made  of  either  plastic  or  glass,  keeps  fruits 
and  vegetables  under  cover.  Further  back  is  a  revolving 
case,  which  shows  off  small  package  items  and  keeps  them 
clean.  When  buying  over  the  counter,  customers  lay  their 
packages  on  the  rack  that  runs  the  full  length  of  the  counter. 

Racks  that  run  the  full  length  of  the  counter  and  on  which 
customers  can  place  their  packages,  will  make  shopping  easier 
and  will  save  counter  space. 

According  to  Modern  Grocer^ s  Merchandiser,  tomorrow’s  shelv¬ 
ing  will  consist  of  tiered,  sloping  racks.  In  these  racks,  cans  will, 
be  placed  on  their  sides,  end  to  end,  one  can  resting  on  top 
of  another.  With  these  new  sloping  shelves,  housewives  will 
able  to  serve  themselves  quickly  and  conveniently  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  stoop  or  stretch. 

Some  startling  innovations  in  shopping  trends  of  the  postwar 
world  have  currently  appeared  in  Business  Week  in  a  series 
of  Du  Pont  Cellophane  advertisements.  Some  of  them  are  shown 
on  these  pages. 

The  entire  store  in  the  postwar  world,  will  be  the  window 
display.  'This  plan  will  abolish  window  dressing  and  give 
the  impression  of  more  space.  The  idea  has  already  been  tried 
in  many  stores  and  shops,  and  businessmen  have  found  it  highly 
successful.  They  have  discovered  that  eliminating  ordinary  old- 
fashioned  windows  will  nearly  revolutionize  exterior  appearance. 
An  attractive,  well-planned  store  is  the  best  possible  window  dis- 
Play. 

Improved  store  lighting  will  help  sell  goods  by  eliminating 
shadows  and  glare.  Improved  indirect' and  fluorescent  lighting 
will  be  preferred  because  of  its  even,  shadowless  illumination. 
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ARRY  M.  BOWSER,  sales  representative  for  the 
Publishing  Company,  has  headed  commercial 
oepartmenu  m  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
I?*  **  •  ^  popular  lecturer  on  merchandising, 
n«  intevducra  salesmanship  and  retailing  courses  in 
,  ^  Twchers  College  and  has  written 

tor  professional  business  tnag»rin^$  and  yearbooks. 


All-year  air  conditioning  and  filtering  to 
protect  food  and  save  time  in  keeping  mer¬ 
chandise  clean  will  be  used  when  the  neces- 
sary  equipment  and  materials  again  become 
available. 

Twenty  years  ago,  many  of  the  things  that 
are  commonplace  in  our  world  now  would  have 
seemed  fantastic.  As  we  look  into  the  post¬ 
war  world,  it  is  increasingly  evident  that 
more  startling  developments  are  soon  to  come. 

One  company  has  reported  a  new  type  of 
liquefied  petroleum  gas  for  farms  and  coun¬ 
try  homes,  which  is  expected  to  be  only  one- 
fourth  as  expensive  as  bottled  gas.  There  will 
be  a  great  expansion  in  the  electrification  of 
lund  tools;  many  heavy  machines  will  be  so 
simplified  they’ll  be  portable. 


From  one  tiny  spoonful  of  concentrated  syrup  a 
whole  glass  of  delicious  orange  juice  containing  all 
the  goodness  of  the  original  fruit  can  be  made  to¬ 
day.  This  new  method  of  processing  oranges,  great¬ 
ly  accelerated  by  the  war,  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  a 
future  when  the  costly  freighting  of  water,  pulp, 
and  rind  may  be  entirely  eliminated  by  scientific 
food  concentration. 


A  new  automatic  coin  changer  that  will 
change  dimes  and  quarters  into  nickels  is  ready 
for  market.  So  is  an  automatic  beverage  ma¬ 
chine  that  removes  the  cap  from  the  bottle 
and  pours  the  contents  into  a  cup.  New  safe¬ 
ty  papers  have  been  developed  to  provide  posi¬ 
tive  identification  of  the  maker  and  approxi¬ 
mate  date  of  manufacture,  for  use  in  contracts, 
wills,  and  similar  documents,  to  serve  as  pro 
tection  against  fraud. 

Fortune,  in  its  December,  1943,  issue,  pic¬ 
tures  an  almost  fabulously  frozen  postwar  fu¬ 
ture  for  the  average  citizen.  Here  are  some 
of  the  possibilities. 

Manufacturers  expect  to  put  electric  refrig¬ 
eration  into  virtually  every  one  of  the  nation's 
forty  million  housing  units. 

Tliey  also  dream  about  putting  a  second  re¬ 
frigerating  unit  in  many  homes — a  home  freez¬ 
er.  Food  can  now  be  cooked,  frozen,  and 
reheated  with  no  effect  on  taste.  This  fact 
has  caused  some  restaurateurs  to  make  start¬ 
ling  plans  for  national  house-to-house  distribu¬ 
tion  of  centrally  cooked  foods  after  the  war. 

Extreme  changes  in  time  measurement,  even 
to  the  extent  of  creating  a  new  system  of  hours 
and  minutes,  are  the  possibilities  expounded 
in  a  current  advertisement  by  the  Ingersoll 
Division  of  the  Waterbury  Clock  Company. 

The  advertisement  points  out  the  advan¬ 
tages  in  time  saved  and  errors  avoided  if  a 
decimal  system  of  20  years  with  100  minutes 
to  the  hour  and  100  seconds  to  the  minute  were 
employed  instead  of  the  present  arrangement. 

According  to  Mark  O’Dea  in  This  Week, 
telephones  will  enable  you  to  see  the  person 
with  whom  you  are  talking,  and  he  will  see 
you.  If  either  is  absent,  the  telephone  will 
record  the  message.  Wholly  automatic,  your 
telephone  will  probably  be  the  push-button 
number-selecting  type,  like  the  newer  radios. 

Don  Mitchell,  vice-president  of  Sylvania 
Electric  Products,  says  the  electronic  treatment 
of  seeds  may  produce  super-fruit  and  vegetables 
— more  succulent  and  nutritious  than  man  has 
ever  dreamed  of.  Electronic  precipitators  will 
see  smoke,  attract  dust.  Automatic  lighthouses 
will  guard  traffic  lanes  on  sea,  land,  and  in 
the  sky. 

Manufacturers  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
value  of  a  well-designed,  eye-catching  pack¬ 
age.  No  doubt  you  have  noticed  a  tendency 
in  the  past  toward  red  and  yellow  labels  on 
everything  from  grocers’  tea  to  dog  biscuits. 
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green  or  blue  glass  would  be  more  beneficial 
to  the  health  of  the  consumer. 

You  might  be  surprised  some  day  as  you 
open  your  door  to  find  your  milk  in  a  blue  or 
dark  green  bottle.  Although  some  people 
may  object  to  not  being  able  to  see  the  cream 
content,  and  may  question  the  cleanliness  of 
colored  glass,  we  are  now  buying  our  milk  in 
paper  cartons,  trusting  to  government  inspec¬ 
tion  and  state  laws  for  cleanliness  and  butter- 
fat  content. 

Labels  giving  instructions  will  appear  on 
your  postwar  products.  Information  will  be 
jgiven  on  postwar  labels  that  will  help  cus¬ 
tomers  use  products  to  the  best  advantage  and 
buy  wisely.  Technical  and  fancy  terms  will' 
make  way  for  simpler  language. 

All  these  forecasts  present  a  real  challenge 
to  the  teacher  of  distributive  education.  Are 
you  preparing  your  students  for  selling  in  the 
postwar  period?  Or  are  you  depending  upon 
the  textl^ok  only  and  training  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  practices  and  conditions  that  now  exist 
and  have  existed  in  the  past? 

Many  interesting  articles  on  postwar  mer¬ 
chandising  appearing  monthly  in  various  sales 
magazines  and  journals  provide  worth-while 
classroom  projects.  Keep  yourself  alive  to  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  field  of 
merchandising.  Make  periodic  visits  to  the 
more  progressive  stores  in  your  community 
to  see  what  they  are  doing,  and  keep  up  with 
the  times  by  reading  such  magazines  and  house 
organs  as  Printers’  Ink,  Sales  Management,  the 
Specialty  Salesman,  Advertising  and  Selling, 
the  Advertisers  Digest,  and  the  Red  Barrel. 


Too  many  red  and  yellow  labels  on  grocers’ 
.helves  destroy  the  individuality  of  products, 
'“nd  there  are  other  colors  with  as  much  or 
more  appeal. 

Women  like  attractive  cereal  containers,  for 
s  xample,  as  there  is  a  tendency  among  house- 
I  *'ives  to  park  the  cereal  box  right  on  the 
reakfast-nook  table.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Lj  'ckages  should  not  be  designed  for  home  dis- 
I  y.  Why  should  a  housewife  waste  her  time 
i  ’  '  transferring  the  contents  of  a  package  to 
\  a  Kitchen  container  marked  Sugar?  Why  not 
d  ick  sugar  in  original  containers  of  plastic  with 

]eat  and  decorative  labels? 

Some  of  the  juice  manufacturers  have  bor- 
^  rowed  the  idea  from  the  pharmacist  of  using 
colored  glass  containers  instead  of  transparent 
^  lies  that  admit  light.  Light  destroys  certain 
H  Itamins  and  other  nutrients.  Therefore,  dark 


‘My  Gosh — I  Hear  They’re  Going  to  Sell  Meat 
Without  Bones!” 

Bad  news  for  Fido,  yes,  but  this  new  idea  in  meat  mer¬ 
chandising  is  good  news  for  everyone  else  in  the  postwar 
U.  SL  A.  Instead  of  shipping  bones  that  take  up  space 
add  weight  —  roasts,  steaks,  chops  may  be  cut, 
trimmed,  boned  and  packaged  by  the  packer.  These  pack¬ 
aged  meats  would  be  displayed  in  the  store,  all  ready  for 
pu  to  pick  up  and  carry  home.  Results:  A  big  saving 
m  shipping  expense  that  should  result  in  lower  prices  for 
meats.  Shopping  made  easier.  Time  saved  for  the  retail 
istore. 
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how  to  initiate  and  carry  on  an  audio-visuai] 
program  in  the  school.  Its  cost  is  40  cents,  j 

Museum  and  Graphic  Materials  | 

Museum  materials  consist  of  objects,  spedl 
mens,  and  models,  while  graphic  materials  in  i 
elude  maps,  graphs,  posters,  cartoons,  black-| 
boards,  and  bulletin  l^ards.  | 

Museum  and  graphic  materials  may  come) 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources:  Manufacturing 
companies,  local  industries,  pupils’  homes,  gov 
ernment  offices,  other  museums,  business  offices, 
retail  establishments,  fairs,  exchanges,  exhibits, 
and  foreign  governments.  In  many  schools, 
students  are  constantly  creating  things  in  the 
classroom,  much  of  which  is  lost  after  immedi? 
ate  use.  Those  things  thus  produced,  which  ar^ 
pertinent  to  the  business  classroom,  should  be 
gathered  together  and  saved  for  future  use.  ' 

Bookkeeping.  Sample  textbooks,  forms,  anc 
practice  sets;  bookkeeping  machines;  curtain 
roll  and  other  types  of  prepared  large-scale 
forms;  past  students’  work  that  shows  higt 
standards  or  things  to  avoid;  charts  showing 
the  ffow  of  accounts;  detailed  analysis  charts 
of  the  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statfr 
ments  or  other  complex  situations;  reinforcing 
of  lectures  through  blackboard  summarizatioc 
and  illustration;  stimulating  good  bookkeeping: 
form  and  style  through  displaying  the  bettel 
bookkeeping  papers  of  the  class  on  the  bulletir 
board. 

Business  Laiv.  Business  legal  forms,  checi| 
protectors,  miniature  courtroom  scenes,  cour 
reporter’s  shorthand  notes  and  transcriptioni, 
samples  of  court  orders  and  other  court  papenj 
displays  on  the  bulletin  board  of  courtroor 
scenes,  cartoons  to  illustrate  vital  legal  pointSr- 
are  all  to  be  found  in  many  places  and  cai 
be  used.  Posters  on  counterfeit  money  and  ib 
detection  can  be  made  an  interesting  part  of 
any  law  class. 

Consumer  Economics.  Samples  of  budge 
forms,  consumer  products  of  all  kinds,  ani 
legal  forms  of  interest  to  consumers;  insurano 
policies  and  other  investment  issues — postJ 
savings,  bond,  stocks,  and  similar  certificates: 
samples  of  consumer  goods  such  as  cloth,  wood 
thread,  floor  coverings;  blueprints  of  homes 
and  other  consumer  buildings;  advertisii^ 
posters  illustrating  how  the  consumer  is  ia 
fluenced,  and  posters  that  drive  home  sud 
consumer  messages  as  thrift,  good  buying  teeb 
niques,  and  the  like;  maps  with  certain  area 


li.  DANA  GIBSON,  Editor 

Audio-visual  education  is  a  vital,  non-static 
field.  Changes  will  come  with  ever- 
increasing  rapidity  as  the  war  nears  its  con¬ 
clusion  in  Europe.  Keep  your  thinking  current 
with  the  suggested  readings  each  month.  The 
more  important  items  will  be  included  as  news 
notes. 


New  Keystone  Projector  Usable 
for  Shorthand 

The  new  Keystone  overhead  projector  with 
flashmeter  attachment  can  be  profitably  used 
by  shorthand  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand  characters  of  all  kinds.  The  teacher  simply 
writes  the  shorthand  outlines  desired  for  drill 
on  a  piece  of  3^4"  by  4"  sheet  of  Cellophane, 
and  inserts  it  between  two  sheets  of  glass. 
This  is  placed  next  on  a  projection  mask  on 
the  machine,  and  the  flashmeter  set  for  the 
speed  of  recognition  desired.  The  student  then 
calls  out  or  writes  down  the  character,  or  char¬ 
acters,  shown. 

By  varying  the  speed  of  the  flash,  the  teacher 
can  quickly  force  the  students  to  high-speed 
recognition  of  the  characters  shown,  and  by 
their  repetition  soon  make  them  a  part  of  the 
student’s  usable  shorthand  vocabulary. 

The  overhead  projector  can  also  be  used 
with  any  commercial  or  teacher-prepared  lan¬ 
tern  slide,  which  means  that  it  has  a  wide 
range  of  possible  uses  in  all  business  classes. 


New  USOE  Audio-Visual  Publication 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  recently 
released  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  audio-visual  programs  in  schools. 
Called  "A  Measure  for  Audio-Visual  Programs 
in  Schools,”  it  gives  specific  suggestions  on 
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underscored  to  emphasize  the  best  type  of  a 
product;  graphs  of  family  expenditures,  sav¬ 
ings,  and  income. 

Introduction  to  Business.  Road  maps,  runt- 
tables,  and  any  other  transportation  schedules; 
directories  of  all  kinds — telephone.  Red  Book, 
city,  business;  actual  or  miniature  telephone 
sets;  PBX  models;  transportation  models — 
trains,  airplanes,  boats,  and  cross-sections  of 
these  showing  interiors;  maps  of  main  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  lines  and  main 
travel  and  communication  areas ;  radio  sets, 
including  television  and  facsimile  units;  various 
types  and  kinds  of  money;  business  fouls; 
insurance  and  other  types  of  policies;  bonds, 
stocks,  and  other  investment  certificates ;  posters 
to  inculcate  habits  of  thrift,  business  attitudes, 
and  similar  knowledges. 

Office  Practice.  Various  types  of  ofiice 
machines — calculators,  adding  machines,  meter¬ 
ing  machines,  dictaphones,  telephones,  PBX, 
duplicating  machines;  business  forms  of  all 
types;  cartoons  and  posters  depicting  good  and 
bad  office  procedures  and  practices;  sample 
graphs  such  as  a  businessman  might  ask  his 
secretary  to  make;  date  pads  and  other  tickler 
arrangements;  sample  work  pads  and  books. 

Retailing.  Store  scales;  cash  regi5ters;  mer¬ 
chandise,  actual  or  sample;  sales  pads;  return, 
lay-away,  and  credit  slips;  maps  showing  places 
of  production  and  distribution  of  products; 
sample  business  organization  charts;  wrapping 
equipment;  postal  scales;  receiving,  selling,  and 
shipping  forms;  telephones;  store  advertising 
forms,  such  as  display  units,  posters,  or  word 
strips;  display  racks  and  forms  of  various  types; 
any  equipment  needed  to  build  actual  or  model 
displays;  posters  showing  how  to  perform  retail 
store  duties. 

Shorthand.  Sample  shorthand  notes  by  court 
reporters  and  others,  samples  of  transcribed 
letters,  sample  kit  of  transcribing  materials, 
cartoons,  posters  covering  good  shorthand  writ¬ 
ing  posture  and  techniques,  needed  forms, 
shorthand .  flash  cards. 

Typing.  Various  kinds  of  typewriters;  graphs 
depicting  the  standing  of  the  student  on  tests 
or  class  work;  transcribing  units — Dictaphone 
or  Ediphone;  charts  or  graphs  showing  good 
technique  at  the  typewriter — posture,  position, 
stroking;  sample  business  forms  of  all  kinds; 
cartoons  caricaturing  the  duties  of  a  typist; 
charts  showing  the  location  of  the  keys,  parts 
of  the  machine,  and  how  to  use  them. 


Criteria  for  Using  Museum  and 
Graphic  Materials 

Museum.  The  teacher  should  visit  the 
museum  beforehand,  to  become  acquainted  with 
what  is  available,  where  it  is  located,  and  the 
arrangements  that  must  be  made. 

When  using  school  museum  materials,  a 
teacher  will  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  bring 
movable  objects  to  the  classroom  than  to  take 
the  students  to  the  museum  storage  room. 
Those  objects  capable  of  handling  should  be 
placed  in  the  students’  hands  as  this  increases 
the  learning  possibilities.  The  relationships  that 
exist  between  the  lesson  and  the  aid  should  be 
pointed  out. 

Graphic.  The  teacher  must  use  care  when 
selecting  the  aid  to  be  sure  that  it  is  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  students.  Because 
they  may  never  have  learned  how  to  read 
legends,  interpret  charts,  or  to  understand  car¬ 
toons  or  posters,  it  may  be  necessary  for  them 
to  be  instructed  in  these  techniques  before 
graphic  aids  are  presented. 

Unless  such  aids  are  sufficiently  large  so  that 
all  students  can  easily  view  them,  the  teacher 
should  make  the  presentation  by  means  of  the 
opaque  projector.  This  may  necessitate  mount¬ 
ing  the  aids  for  easy  projection. 
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CLAUDIA 

Transcription  Test 
For  the  Junior  Certificate 

Instructions :  Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the 
addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses  be¬ 
fore  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters  are 
counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  20 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  I:  Mr.  A.  Thomas,  4  Lincoln 
Street,  Greenbelt,  Maryland.  Letter  No.  2: 
Mr.  John  Poe,  6  South  Park,  Baltimore  3, 
Maryland. 

(Dictate  at  80  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  If  you 
learned  you  had  been  appointed  executor  of 
a  friend’s  estate,  you  would  be  proud  of  /  the 
confidence  placed  in  you.  You  would  de¬ 
termine  to  discharge  your  duti»  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  heirs.  / 

However,  if  it  became  apparent  that  you  had 
undertaken  more  than  you  could  accomplish 
because  your  own  business  /  and  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience  interfered  with  the  proper  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  estate,  you  might  regret  (1)  your 
appointment. 

When  you  are  ready  to  make  your  will, 
come  in  and  talk  it  over  with  our  trust  of¬ 
ficer.  Turn  over  /  to  us  the  responsibility 
of  administering  your  estate.  We  are  well 
qualified  to  discharge  /  the  duty  effectively 
and  at  little  cost.  Yours  very  truly. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Poe:  Your  can¬ 
celed  note,  closing  out  /  the  account  you  have 
just  completed  with  this  bank,  is  enclosed. 

Now  that  your  account  is  paid  in  full,  may 
we  take  this  (2)  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
we  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  you  car¬ 
ried  out  your  agreement?  The  /  record  you 
have  made  is  a  wonderful  asset  to  you  in  many 
ways.  You  may  always  feel  free  to  refer  to  / 
us  for  credit  purposes,  as  well  as  to  apply 
for  another  loan  at  this  bank  at  any  time. 
Yours  truly,  (240  standard  words,  including 
addresses) 


GARVEY  I  ‘ 

I 

i  j 

Transcription  Test  .  • 

For  the  Senior  Certificate  ^  ^ 

Instructions:  Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  \ 
addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses  be-  < 
fore  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letter:  j  ] 
are  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of ;  ' 
25  words  each.  [  I 

Letter  No.  1 :  Mr.  John  Flynn,  2  Cherry ' 
Lane,  Catonsville,  Maryland.  Letter  No.  2:1  i 
Mr.  Albert  Gray,  2  Grant  Court,  Mount  Ver- 1  I 
non,  Virginia.  Letter  No.  3 Mr.  T.  Crown, »  . 
5  Lee  Park  South,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Flynn:  Please  ac¬ 
cept  my  personal  thanks  for  the  checking  ac¬ 
count  you  opened  with  us  today.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  your  business  and  /  anticipate  long  and 
mutually  satisfactory  relations  with  you. 

As  you  may  already  know,  we  operate  un¬ 
der  one  of  the  /  oldest  trust  company  char¬ 
ters  in  the  state,  and  have  made  an  excellent 
record  in  all  trust  capacities. 

We  also  have  a  savings  /  department  and 
a  department  for  certificates  of  deposit,  where 
we  pay  4  per  cent  interest. 

We  will  try  to  see  that  your  relations  here 
(1)  are  so  pleasant  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
recommend  us  to  your  friends  as  occasion 
arises. 

We  thank  you  again  for  your  accounts  and 
urge  /  you  to  make  full  use  of  our  banking 
services.  Yours  very  truly. 

letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Gray:  We  have  ' 
been  told  you  would  be  interested  in  rent¬ 
ing  /  one  of  our  safe  deposit  boxes. 

The  number  of  reservations  that  we  are  now 
making  indicates  that  there  is  very  likely  to  be  / 
a  shortage  of  boxes  on  account  of  the  demand 
created  by  the  need  to  safely  store  War  Bonds. 
Therefore,  we  shall  appreciate  your  (2)  ad¬ 
vising  us  as  early  as  possible  if  you  wish  us  to 
reserve  a  safe  deposit  box  for  you. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  /  cn- 
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dosed  card  and  hope  you  will  avail  yourself 
of  this  offer.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you 
stop  in  and  make  your  selection  when  it  is 
convenient.  /  Very  truly  yours. 

Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Crown:  Several 
months  ago  we  informed  you  that  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  you  had  carried  out  your  / 
agreement  with  this  bank  deserved  special  con¬ 
sideration  and  commendation. 

It  is  most  unusual  for  a  bank  to  offer  its 
funds  (3)  to  an  individual  entirely  on  his  own 
promise  to  pay.  Yet  that  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  service  your  record  here  has  earned  for  / 
you.  Yours  is  a  record  in  which  you  may  very 
well  take  pride  and  the  kind  of  record  that 
this  bank  takes  real  pleasure  in  recognizing. 

There  /  are  many  other  services  available 
to  you.  A  booklet  describing  them  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours,  (400  standard  words,  includ¬ 
ing  addresses) 

How  to  Participate  in  the 
Transcription  Test  Service 

1.  Names  and  addresses  are  to  be  dictated  before 
the  letters  themselves  are  dictated  and  need  not  be 
read  at  any  set  speed.  To  eliminate  error  in  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  unusual  names,  the  names  and  addresses 
may  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Dictate  at  the  indicated  speed  the  letters 
designated  for  the  grade  of  certificate  your  students 
wish  to  earn  (80  for  the  Junior;  100  for  the  Senior). 

3.  No  preliminary’  reading  of  notes  or  help  from 
any  source  is  permitted  before  timing  of  transcript 
starts. 

4.  The  maximum  time  allowed  for  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Junior  test  is  24  minutes;  for  the  Senior 
test,  27  minutes. 

5.  Tlie  above  time  limit  includes  all  proof- 
'  reading  and  correction  of  errors  and  tlie  use  of 

the  dictionary,  which  is  permitted  during  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

6.  Each  transcript  must  contain  the  student’s 
name,  complete  school  address,  and  teacher’s  name. 
The  length  of  time  required  to  transcribe  all  letters 
should  appear  on  the  first  letter  only. 

I  7.  No  carbons  or  envelopes  are  required.  The 
t  shorthand  notes  are  not  to  be  sent. 

1  8.  An  entry  form  consisting  of  a  typewritten  list 

I  of  participants,  indicating  both  the  dictation  and 
I  transcription  speeds,  should  be  submitted  with  the 
transcripts. 

9.  To  arrive  at  the  transcription  speed,  divide 
the  number  of  minutes  required  for  the  transcription 
into  the  total  word  count  of  the  dictated  material 
For  example:  a  Junior  test  of  240  words  transcribed 
in  10  minutes  gives  a  transcription  syieed  of  24 
words  a  minute. 

10.  'The  fee  for  examining  each  pupil’s  tran¬ 
scripts  for  each  one  of  the  three  certificates  is  10 


To  Participants  in 
The  B.E.W.  Awards  Services 
Please  make  all  checks  and 
money  orders  payable  to 
The  Business  Education  World 


cents.  Remittance  in  full  must  accompany  each 
shipment  of  transcripts.  Ask  us  about  the  easy  way 
to  send  remittances  through  the  use  of  B.E.W. 
stamps. 

11.  Transcripts  are  judged  solely  on  a  mailable- 
letter  -basis..  Errors  that  make  letters  unmailable 
include:  misspelling,  untidy  erasure,  uncorrected  typo¬ 
graphical  error,  serious  deviation  in  wording,  and 
poor  placement. 

12,  A  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be  awarded 
each  student  whose  transcripts  meet  an  acceptable 
standard.  Transcripts  not  considered  eligible  for 
certification  will  be  marked  and  returned. 

Send  all  transcripts  by  first-class  mail  or  by  ex¬ 
press  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post)  to:  The 
B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  New  York. 


AVA  Journal  Enlarged 

QN  January  1,  the  professional  magazine 
service  to  vocational  educators,  published  by  the 
American  Vocational  Association  for  its  members, 
was  enlarged,  it  was  announced  in  a  statement 
issued  jointly  by  President  John  A.  McCarthy 
and  Executive-Secretary  L.  H.  Dennis. 

The  present  quarterly  AV A  Journal  and  News 
Bulletin  is  being  expanded  to  a  monthly  under 
the  name  American  Vocational  Journal. 

Mr.  Dennis  is  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal. 
The  managing  editor  is  William  Dow  Boutwell, 
formerly  director  of  Information  and  Radio 
Services,  U.  S,  Office  of  Education.  Editorial 
Board  member  in  charge  of  business  education  is 
Earl  B.  Webb,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  Editorial  offices  will 
continue  to  be  maintained  at  the  Washington 
headquarters  of  the  American  Vocational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1010  Vermont  Avenue.  Advertising  and 
production  services  will  be  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Dennis  says: 

'This  action  is  being  taken  because  of  the  big  role 
vocational  education  is  destined  to  play  in  reconver¬ 
sion  and  the  postwar  years.  Vocational  education 
must  train  thousands  of  veterans.  It  must  retrain  war 
workers.  It  must  prepare  youth  to  earn  a  living  in  a 
world  where  jobs  will  be  much  harder  to  get  and 
hold.  To  do  this,  vocational  educators  realize  they 
must  be  on  their  toes.  We  are  building  up  our 
present  periodical  into  a  monthly  American  Vocational 
Journal  to  give  professional  guidance  to  our  members 
as  they  attack  reconversion  training  problems. 
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'2  '2  Thomas  H.  Gibbons  &  Company,  has  an- 
nounced  a  new  personal  directory  de¬ 
signed  for  long  wear,  and  available  in  black, 
brown,  or  blue.  It  contains  140  pages  of  fine 
ledger  paper,  ruled  and  captioned  for  names, 
addresses,  and  telephone  numbers — a  total  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1,260  names.  Pages  are  alphabetically 
marked  and  separated  by  indexed  dividers,  each 
of  which  is  ruled  and  captioned,  providing  a 
total  of  550  ruled  spaces  for  important  events. 
A  three-year  calendar  appears  on  the  back  page 
of  the  book. 

'2  A  RoRcr  Goodprint  is  the  new  duplicator 
T  distributed  by  our  good  friends.  Cultural, 
S.A.,  of  Havana,  Cuba.  It  was  developed  after 
more  than  two  years’  experimentation  and  test¬ 
ing  by  Felipe  e  Hijo.  Features  of  the  new  ma¬ 
chine,  as  described  by  its  maker,  include  an  au¬ 
tomatic  feed  and  inker,  floating  inking  roller, 
counter,  adjustable  inserter  for  all  stencils,  ad¬ 
justable  paper  guides  and  impression  regulator. 

'JC  A.  Sidney  Galpar,  residing  at  100  School 
Street,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  has  devel¬ 
oped  blueprints  from  which  wooden  blackboard 
rulers  can  be  made  easily  and  inexpensively — 
with  a  little  co-operation  from  the  Manual 
Training  Department.  A  blueprint  for  building 
a  shorthand  ruler  gives  clear  instructions  and 
is  yours  for  a  dime.  Another  sheet  giving 
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Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39 

Name  . 


horizontal  and  vertical  ruling  for  the  blackboard 
when  used  for  bookkeeping  problems  gives  three 
blueprints  in  one,  for  a  quarter.  The  book¬ 
keeping  set  includes  the  horizontal  lines  (the 
shorthand  blueprint)  as  well  as  the  vertical. 

i 

The  Acoustor  is  a  noise-control  cabinet, 
*^0  in  which  your  noisy  typewriter  can  be  en¬ 
cased  to  make  it  "noiseless.”  The  makers  say 
that  the  Acouster  fits  any  standard  make  of  ' 
business  machine — that  it  may  be  placed  in  po-  i 
sition  in  a  few  minutes,  and  that  it  will  shut  out 
nerve-shattering-  noise  forever.  ' 

'2n  The  Cole  Steel  Equipment  Company  an- 
J  I  nounces  a  new  two-tier,  round-cornered,  ' 
seasoned-plywood  letter  desk  tray.  Finished  in 
olive  green,  the  new  tray  has  a  full  felt  bottom,  j 
protecting  desk  surfaces  from  scratches. 

The  big  feature  of  the  new  tray  is  its  "Build- 
Up”  posts,  an  arrangement  permitting  trays  to 
be  stacked  to  any  desired  height. 

'jQ  The  self-measuring  U-MAK-A  strip  index 
sJO  tab  has  a  scale  printed  right  on  its  cloth 
skirt  to  save  valuable  time.  It  is  made  of  heavy 
transparent  celluloid  with  a  cloth  skirt  that  grips 
tenaciously,  according  to  Globe- Wernicke,  the 
manufacturers  of  these  index  tabs.  The  celluloid  I 
edge  is  beaded  for  greater  convenience  and  ! 
added  strength.  ! 

OQ  No.  152  S.  T.  typewriter  desk  (52  by  I 

32  inches  in  size)  is  Michigan’s  Secra-  | 
Type  desk  with  a  set  of  drawers  on  the  right.  ^ 
The  important  item  is  the  stationery  compart-  i 
ment  on  the  left.  The  operator  does  not  have  ' 
to  move  to  obtain  all  necessary  working  materials.  ; 
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The  Army  and  Education 

M.  HERBERT  FREEMAN 

Head  of  Business  Education,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Paterson 


What  the  armed  services  have  done  in  pro¬ 
viding  off-duty  educational  activities  for  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  both 
now  and  in  the  post-hostilities  period,  should 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  business  educa¬ 
tors. 

The  following  summary  has  therefore  been 
made  from  material  written  by  Major  General 
F.  H.  Osborn,  Director,  Information  Education 
Division,  Army  Service  Forces,  for  a  recent  con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  Adult  Education  Council. 

General  Osborn  disclosed  that  plans  are 
complete  for  the  establishment,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy,  of  an  educational  program 
that  will  serve  the  needs  of  those  men  who 
will  be  awaiting  transportation  home  or  who 
will  be  serving  in  the  Armies  of  Occupation. 
There  will  be  several  types  of  schools  in  the 
Post-Hostilities  Program. 

The  Unit  School  will  be  organized  within 
the  soldier’s  own  battalion  or  unit  of  compar¬ 
able  size.  It  will  offer  him  the  opportunity 
to  complete  or  continue  his  education  in  the 
upper  elementary  level,  in  the  subjects  usually 
covered  in  secondary  schools,  and  in  those 
courses  that  are  usually  offered  in  junior  col¬ 
lege.  The  work  in  all  of  these  schools  has 
been  organized  into  units  of  twenty  hours  so 
that  when  a  man’s  sailing  orders  come  he  can 
leave  immediately  for  home  and  have  accom¬ 
plished  recognized  and  easily  measurable  units 
of  work. 

'The  Army  Technical  School  will  offer  vo¬ 
cational  and  avocational  training  in  technical 
fields.  The  equipment  of  the  various  techni¬ 
cal  services  of  the  Army,  such  as  the  Signal 
Corps  and  Corps  of  Engineers,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  educational  program  of  these 
schools. 

'The  Army  Study  Centers  will  utilize  thou¬ 
sands  of  college  instructors  who  are  now  in  the 
Army,  as  well  as  learned  men  from  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  to  form  faculties  to  staff  these  cen¬ 
ters.  'The  University  Study  Centers  will  offer 
full  programs  in  the  liberal  arts  as  well  as  cer¬ 


tain  professional  and  graduate  school  courses. 

Foreign  universities  will  be  available  for 
the  use  of  Army  students.  Some  of  the  finest 
foreign  universities  to  which  American  students 
often  go  in  peacetime  will  be  utilized  by  the 
Army  in  this  Post-Hostilities  Program. 

Business  educators  will  realize  from  the 
elaborate  plans  made  by  the  Army  that  it  is 
planning  to  provide  a  real  opportunity  for  a 
serviceman  to  build  his  future  while  he  is 
waiting  for  the  ship  that  will  bring  him  back 
to  that  future.  He  will  thus  have  the  option 
of  taking  educational  rather  than  military  train¬ 
ing.  The  schools  will  be  there  for  the  men 
who  want  what  the  schools  have  to  offer. 

Therefore,  it  is  up  to  us  as  business  edu¬ 
cators  to  advise  any  of  our  former  students 
now  serving  overseas  to  take  advantage  of  the 
elaborate  educational  program  the  Army  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  post-hostilities  period.  'There 
probably  is  little  question  but  that  some  form 
of  business  training  will  be  included  in  this 
comprehensive  educational  plan.  Certainly,  if 
as  General  Osborn  states,  the  Army  will  try  to 
train  the  men  for  vocational  pursuits  after 
returning  home,  it  must  and  will  make  train¬ 
ing  for  business  occupations  available  to  these 
veterans. 

Wartime  Educational  Opportunities 

General  Osborn  complimented  the  education¬ 
al  forces  of  the  country  for  the  extraordinary 
assistance  they  have  given  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  preparing  educational  materials  used  by  the 
services  for  the  off-duty  training  of  service 
personnel.  He  stated  that  assistance  and  guid¬ 
ance  has  come  from  men  and  women  in  the 
nation’s  colleges,  imiversities,  public  school 
systems,  educational  associations  and  founda¬ 
tions,  and  from  the  educational  publishers  and 
their  authors  and  editors.  All  have  shared  in 
the  planning,  development,  and  operation  of 
this  gigantic  education  program. 

Correspondence  Studies.  'The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has  called  upon  correspondence  schools 
and  upon  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country  that  have  been  operating  correspondence 
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courses  in  their  extension  divisions.  Of  the 
110  colleges  and  universities,  85  have  worked 
with  the  Army  in  making  their  courses  available 
to  military  personnel  in  this  country  and  all 
over  the  world. 

Self-teaching  Texts.  The  American  Gjuncil 
on  Education  arranged  with  the  Army  for  the 
establishment  of  a  civilian  editorial  staff,  which 
enlisted  the  co-operation  of  authors,  editors, 
and  publishers  in  making  available  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  self-instruction.  Their  joint  efforts 
produced  375  titles,  resulting  in  a  total  of 
fifteen  million  books  for  men  in  the  service. 

Foreign-Language  Instruction.  The  Army 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  to  assist  in  teach- 
ing  foreign  languages.  This  organization  pro¬ 
vided  a  group  of  civilian  linguists  and  linguis¬ 
tic  scientists  who  compiled  special  instructional 
materials  to  meet  the  Army’s  unique  require¬ 
ments.  Easy-to- learn,  self-teaching  courses 
were  prepared  in  some  thirty-five  different  lan¬ 
guages.  These  courses  were  to  prove  valuable 
to  our  soldiers  all  over  the  world.  Following 
a  special  pattern  these  materials  were  tried  out 
in  a  score  of  colleges  and  universities  through¬ 
out  the  country,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of 
Army  camps.  Phonograph  records  were  devel¬ 
oped  so  that  men  who  had  no  teachers  could 
learn  to  speak  foreign  words  and  phrases.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  language  books  and  thousands  of  re¬ 
cordings  have  been  produced,  distributed,  and 
used  by  our  men  in  the  European  and  Pacific 
areas.  In  this  war  language  can  save  lives. 

G.  /.  Roundtable.  To  provide  factual  in¬ 
formation  on  some  of  the  most  common  sub¬ 
jects  that  men  wanted  to  discuss  and  couldn’t 
because  they  did  not  always  have  access  to  mag¬ 
azines,  newspapers,  and  libraries,  the  Army 
turned  to  the  American  Historical  Association 
for  assistance.  This  Association  prepared  a 
growing  series  of  discussion  pamphlets,  which 
arc  unbiased,  accurate,  and  relatively  complete. 
Forty  pamphlets  are  now  in  preparation. 

General  Education.  The  Army  pondered  the 
question  as  to  what  general  education  should 
do  for  the  individual  soldier.  It  enlisted  the 
co-operation  of  the  American  G)uncil  in  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Association  of  American  Col¬ 
leges.  More  than  eighty  specialists  from  scores 
of  educational  institutions  prepared  a  "Design 
for  General  Education,"  also  known  as  the 
McConnel  report. 


Accreditation.  The  Army  realized  Aat  some  | 
means  would  be  needed  to  enable  civilian  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  to  give  fair  recognition  for  * 
work  done  in  service  when  men  return  to  | 
school  or  college  after  the  war.  Many  men 
were  involved;  formal  educational  credit  is 
important  to  a  large  percentage  of  our  people. 
The  Army  in  its  training  program  was  in¬ 
structing  thousands  of  men  in  such  fields  as  | 
electronics,  mathematics,  meteorology,  and 
hundreds  of  other  scientific  and  technical  fields 
essential  to  the  modern  Army.  Many  thousands 
of  our  soldiers  were  going  to  return  to  schools 
or  industries  where  the  skills  developed  in  the 
Army  would  be  of  value.  A  way  had  to  be 
found  to  measure  the  education  a  man  had 
obtained  in  the  Army  so  that  it  could  be  re¬ 
ported  with  validity  and  reliability  to  the  school 
where  he  would  go  after  leaving  the  Army. 
The  American  Council  of  Education  and  the  = 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  worked  out  a  plan  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  for  reporting  to  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  and  industrial  organizations  the  re¬ 
sults  of  special  examinations  for  evaluation 
in  terms  of  scholastic  credit  or  industrial  recog¬ 
nition. 

By  arrangement  with  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  tests  were  developed  that  would  ac¬ 
curately  measure  both  the  general  educational 
development  of  men  in  the  service  and  their 
achievement. 

Education  After  Discharge.  The  experience 
gained  by  the  Army  in  developing  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  off-duty  training  was  utilized 
by  the  committee  preparing  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  i 
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Spencer  D.  Benbow,  formerly  principal  of 
the  Merritt  Business  School  of  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  entered  the  Army  in  1942  as  a  cap¬ 
tain,  is  now  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

He  has  been  stationed  in  Washington,  D.  C,, 
for  the  past  two  years.  His  present  title  is  exec¬ 
utive  officer.  Army  Education  Branch,  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Education  Division  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces.  In  the  absence  of  his  chief, 
Colonel  Francis  *T.  Spaulding,  Colonel  Ben¬ 
bow  is  acting  chief. 

The  Army  Education  Branch  is  responsible  for 
planning  and  directing  the  current  off-duty  edu¬ 
cation  program  and  the  post-hostilities  duty-time 
education  program. 

Captain  Hilton  D.  Shepherd,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  business  education,  North 
Texas  State  Teachers'  College,  Denton,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  transferred  to  Perrin  Army  Air  Field, 
Sherman,  Texas.  He  is  assistant  director  of  the 
ground  school  and  supervisor  of  recognition  for 
aviation  cadets.  Captain  Shepherd  entered  the 
Army  Air  Corps  in  July,  1942,  and  has  been 
stationed  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida;  Ellington 
Field,  Texas;  Blackland  Army  Air  Field,  Waco, 
Texas;  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Theodore  W.  Glocker  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Southern  Economic  Association 
for  the  year  1945-1946.  During  the  long  tenure 
of  Dr.  docker’s  association  with  the  University 
of  Tennessee  as  director  of  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  this  school  has  shown  rapid 
progress  both  in  its  program  of  studies  and  in  its 
enrollment. 

L.  Newton  Hayes,  world  traveler,  scholar, 
and  educator,  became  dean  of  ex-service  students 
at  Bryant  College,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
January  1.  Mr.  Hayes  is  daily  supervising  the 
scholastic  and  extracurricular  activities  of  vet¬ 
erans  enrolling  for  college  training  under  the 
\  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  and  will  guide  the  men 
until  the  completion  of  their  courses. 

Formerly  education  director  of  the  Providence 
Y.M.C.A.,  Mr.  Hayes  has  traveled  as  a  teacher 
and  vocational  guidance  instructor  in  Europe  and 
the  Orient. 

Burl  M.  Abel  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
Secretarial  Science  Department  of  the  Oklahoma 
College  for  Women,  Chickasha.  He  carries  the 
rank  of  associate  professor. 

Mr.  Abel  previously  served  on  the  faculties  of 
Southwestern  Institute  of  Technology,  Weather¬ 


ford,  Oklahoma,  and  Wetumka  Junior  College, 
Wetumka,  Oklahoma.  He  operated  the  Keen 
Business  College  at  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  for 
several  years  and  at  one  time  was  an  accountant 
for  the  Oklahoma  Gty  Gas  and  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Abel  received  his  M.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Harry  B.  Bauernfeind,  since  February,  1943, 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  School 
(Radio),  which  has  a  faculty  of  thirty-two  in¬ 
structors  at  Northwestern  University,  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  October 
16,  as  field  representative.  He  has  been  assigned 
the  state  of  Iowa  and  northern  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bauernfeind,  prior  to  his  naval  appoint¬ 
ment,  was  guidance  counselor  and  instructor  at 
the  Waukegan  Township  High  School,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Illinois.  From  1929  to  1938  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Senior 
High  School  at  Donora,  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
extension  instructor  of  accounting,  Pennsylvania 
State  College  from  1934  to  1936. 

He  has  served  as  an  officer  of  the  Chicago 
Area  Business  Education  Administrator’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  National  Business  Teacher’s  As¬ 
sociation.  He  is  especially  interested  in  testing 
and  personnel  management. 

Dr.  William  R.  Blackler  has  returned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Education,  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  after  a  leave  of  absence  of  more  than  two 
years.  He  recently  received  the  appointment  of 
assistant  state  supervisor  of  distributive  education 
and  will  work  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  Ira  W. 
Kibby,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion. 

During  his  absence  from  the  Bureau,  Dr. 
Blackler  served  as  regional  chief  of  training  for 
the  San  Francisco  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  also  as  special  state  supervisor  of  war  pro¬ 
duction  training  of  the  California  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

Dr.  Blackler  holds  a  master’s  degree  from  the 
University  of  California  and  a  doctor’s  degree 
from  New  York  University.  He  has  taught  in 
a  Salt  Lake  City  high  school,  and  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada,  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  New  York  University,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  announced  that  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  in 
March,  has  been  canceled. 
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Dr,  Fisk  Comments  On  ^ 

‘^Consumer  Education 

in  the  Junior  College*^ 

In  this  article,  Dr  McKee  Fisk  is  reviewing  C. 
D.  Cocanower’s  article,  “Consumer  Education  in 
the  Junior  College,’*  which  appeared  in  the 
December  B.E.W. 

CONSUMER  education  is  one  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  education,  such  as  citizenship 
and  character  building,  but  that  does  not 
preclude  a  separate  course,  as  C.  D.  Cocanower 
suggests  in  his  December  article.  Even  though 
a  separate  course  in  consumer  education  is 
offered  in  a  junior  college,  this  should  not 
relieve  any  teacher  from  responsibility  for  in¬ 
troducing  consumer  materials  into  a  class  dis¬ 
cussion  whenever  the  opportunity  permits. 

Certain  of  the  topics  that  need  treatment 
lend  themselves  well  to  emphasis  in  other 
courses — the  profit  system  or  fundamental  pur¬ 
poses  of  our  economic  system,  for  example. 
If  business  teachers  take  their  responsibility 
with  respect  to  economic  literacy  seriously, 
they  will  not  pass  up  any  opportunity  to  stress 
consumer  values. 

The  justificaticxi  of  consumer  education  is 
its  contribution  to  helping  people  do  better 
that  which  they  will  do  anyway;  and  it  needs 
no  further  apology  or  defense.  There  are 
four  elements  composing  consumer  education: 
(1)  Choice-making.  (2)  Financial  manage¬ 
ment.  (3)  Buymanship.  (4)  Social  Relation¬ 
ships  and  implications. 

All  four  of  these  elements  must  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  any  course  of  consumer  education  on  the 
junior-college  level.  Moreover,  proper  empha¬ 
sis  needs  to  be  placed  on  each  element. 

Mr.  Cocanower  raises  an  issue  that  often 
is  troublesome — offering  a  course  of  the  same 
title  or  content  on  a  junior-college  level  that 


is  also  offered  in  high  school.  It  is  true,  as  I 
was  pointed  out,  that  such  courses  may  become  I 
merely  repetitious  and  thereby  lose  their  vi-  ^ 
tality.  Courses  in  certain  traditional  subjects 
are  cases  in  point.  Too  often  consumer  education 
is  repetitious,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  de¬ 
veloping  it  on  a  slightly  higher  level  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  somewhat  greater  maturity  of 
the  students.  However,  this  is  not  enough 
if  the  vitality  of  the  subject  is  to  be  maintained.  ‘ 
On  the  junior-college  level,  the  capstone  of 
the  period  of  general  education,  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  might  well  act  as  a  synthesis  of  all 
previous  learning  experience  focused  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  consumer. 

One  difficulty,  as  Mr.  Cocanower  implies,  is 
the  all-embracing  nature  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tion.  It  draws  from  an  extraordinarily  large 
area  of  subject  matter  and  affects  most  of  the 
aspects  of  living.  Under  expert  teaching,  a 
junior-college  course  in  consumer  education 
("Economics  of  Consumption"  or  "Consumer 
Problems”  would  be  a  better  title)  should 
draw  on  economics,  law,  sociology,  philosophy, 
history,  mathematics,  science,  geography,  and 
others,  applying  pertinent  phases  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  to  consumer  interests.  Obviously,  a  well- 
designed  and  effective  synthesizing  course  re¬ 
quires  a  teacher  with  broad  interests  and  thor¬ 
ough  understandings.  In  the  hands  of  any 
other  type  of  teacher,  the  course  may  develop 
into  a  shallow  reiteration  of  previously  studied 
subjects  or  a  consideration  of  only  one  phase 
of  consumer  education. 

Any  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  such  as 
should  characterize  a  junior-college  course,  will 
emphasize  the  essentially  fundamental  nature 
of  the  subject — the  fact  that  one’s  management 
of  his  financial  resources,  what  and  how  he 
buys,  and  the  choices  he  makes  reveal  his  life 
values  and  his  philosophy  of  life. — McKee  Fisk 
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News  from  Washington 

Our  Monthly  Report  from  the  Educational  Front 


■^EED  for  vocational  schools,  endorsed  by  the 

American  Vocational  Association  and  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  another  state — Colorado.  A  special 
committee  of  Colorado  educators  endorsed 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  plan  to 
set  up  eight,  possibly  nine,  area  vocational  schools 
at  an  annual  expenditure  of  $956,000  to  the  state 
and  $182,000  of  Federal  funds  (not  yet  avail¬ 
able). 

An  entirely  autonomous  district  to  serve  a  speci¬ 
fied  area  of  the  state  has  been  proposed  as  one 
of  the  methods  for  administering  and  financing 
the  area  schools. 

❖ 

Award  for  Radio  Education 

At  a  gathering  of  500  school  men  and  women 
in  Chicago  for  the  School  Broadcast  Conference 
during  the  week  of  October  23,  Dr.  I.  Keith 
Tyler,  of  Ohio  State  University,  was  given  the 
award  of  merit  for  outstanding  service  in  edu¬ 
cational  broadcasting. 

♦ 

Travel  as  a  School  Activity 

Five  thousand  miles  of  travel  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  should  be  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  every  qualified  boy  and  girl.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Beardsley  Ruml,  businessman, 
famed  for  his  recent  tax  plan. 

He  said  that  Americans  could  easily  turn  their 
organizing  and  administrative  talents  to  setting 
up  a  travel  program  for  boys  and  girls  as  part  of 
their  education. 

♦ 

What  Arc  Educators  Asking  For? 

First,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  educational  FM 
broadcasting,  under  the  auspice^  of  nonprofit 
schools,  school  systems,  colleges,  or  other  agencies, 
the  allocation  of  a  minimum  band  of  fifteen  con¬ 
secutive  200-kilocycle  channels,  to  be  located  in 
the  radio  spectrum  immediately  adjacent  to,  and 
continuous  with  the  commercial  FM  band.  This 
represents  but  five  and  one-half  ten  thousandth’ s 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  kilocycles 
being  requested  by  all  broadcast  services. 

Second,  for  educational  use  of  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  relay- transmission  frequencies  (up  to  a 
maximum  of  ten)  to  make  it  possible,  wherever 


desirable,  to  connect  stations  by  means  of  radio¬ 
relay  links,  and  to  connect  studios  of  outlying 
program-production  centers  with  near-by  school- 
owned  transmitters  by  means  of  studio-transmitter 
radio-relay  links. 

Vocational  guidance  is  a  "natural”  for  edu¬ 
cational  radio.  In  Cleveland  a  script  writer 
and  a  guidance  expert  interview  workers  in  vari¬ 
ous  trades.  On  the  basis  of  the  interview  they 
develop  excellent  guidance  radio  programs.  Th^ 
programs  are  then  broadcast  over  the  Cleveland 
Public  School  station,  WBOE,  for  use  by  guid¬ 
ance  teachers  throughout  the  school  system.  Much 
time  and  travel  can  be  saved  by  taking  experts 
to  all  the  schools  at  once  by  radio  instead  of 
trying  to  take  them  individually  to  the  various 
high  schools. — W.  D.  Boutwell. 

❖ 

W.  D.  Boutwell  is  author  of  FAl  jor  Educa¬ 
tion,  a  new  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  bulletin. 
It  tells  what  FM  is,  what  it  can  do  for  education, 
how  an  FM  educational  station  can  be  used, 
what  audiences  it  would  serve,  what  steps  to  take 
to  acquire  an  FM  station,  and  what  FM  will  cost. 
Order  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington.  20  cents  a  copy. 

♦ 

New  Frontiers  for  Schools 

In  1659,  the  towns  of  Charlestown  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  were  granted  1,000  acres 
each  for  the  maintenance  of  a  grammar  school. 

In  1785,  the  Northwest  Ordinance  reserved  Lot 
No.  16  from  each  township  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools. 

In  1944 — in  spirit  with  that  great  tradition — 
educators  ask  that  a  portion  of  the  public  do¬ 
main  again  be  allocated  to  aid  education.  That 
public  domain  is  not  land,  but  the  radio  spec¬ 
trum. 

With  unanimity  of  forces  rarely  seen  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  nation’s  educational  leaders  appeared 
before  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
in  October  to  ask  for  the  allocation  of  additional 
broadcast  channels  for  educational  broadcasting 
by  local  school  systems,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  hy  state  departments  of  education. 

♦ 

The  Negro  population  of  the  country  is 
now  one  and  a  half  times  what  it  was  in  1900, 
but  the  Negro  high  school  population  is  forty 
times  the  1900  figure. 
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Teaching  Shorthand  and  Sp>elling 

( Continued  from  page  297 ) 

labication  obscure  the  essential  work  on  im¬ 
ages.  Only  in  the  classroom  does  one  find  the 
word  penCILS”* 

The  unphonetic  character  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  makes  the  work  with  auditory  images 
difficult  in  spelling.  The  purely  phonetic  basis 
of  all  shorthand  systems  should  make  this  type 
of  imagery  much  simpler  in  shorthand.  Also, 
the  auditory  image  may  be  of  significantly 
greater  importance  in  shorthand  writing  than  in 
spelling,  due  to  the  faa  that  the  stimulus  for 
most  shorthand  writing  is  dictation,  while  in 
spelling  the  stimulus  is  more  often  a  thought 
to  be  expressed.  For  adequate  auditory  imag¬ 
ery  in  shorthand,  it  is  necessary  for  the  pupil 
to  be  able  to  hear  the  spoken  words  in  terms 
of  phonetic  units,  which  may  be  words  as 
wholes  for  common  and  familiar  words,  or 
component  parts  for  words  that  are  more  or  less 
unfamiliar. 

2.  The  visual  image.  Visual  imagery  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  most  spelling  authorities  to  be  the 
most  important.  Horn  points  out  that  elemen¬ 
tary-school  children  are  predominantly  visual 
learners.*  The  aim  of  visual  imagery  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ability  to  visualize  a  word 
mentally  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  its  exact 
reproduction. 

In  spelling,  the  accepted  procedure  seems  to 
tend  toward  emphasis  upon  the  desirability 
of  seeing  a  word  as  a  whole.  However,  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  pupils  be  directed 
to  look  sharply  at  each  spelling  word  in  order 
to  visualize  clearly  the  sequence  of  letters 
within  the  word.*  In  shorthand,  visual  imag¬ 
ery  denotes  the  ability  to  picture  an  outline 
in  detail.  For  example,  in  the  word  lag  the 
/,  the  a,  and  the  g  must  be  seen  as  part  of  the 
whole  in  which  the  a  is  visualized  on  the  back 
of  the  /  stroke.  As  most  shorthand  is  written 
from  dictation,  the  normal  relationship  between 
the  auditory  image  and  the  visual  image  is  one 
in  which  the  hearing  of  the  spoken  word  gives 
rise  to  the  auditory  image.  The  auditory  image, 
in  turn,  stimulates  the  visual  image.  * 

3.  The  kinaesthetic  image.  The  kinaesthetic 
image  is  the  motor  response  made  to  certain 
stimuli.  In  spelling,  it  is  the  writing  and  use 
of  words.  Spelling  authorities  advocate  the 
supervision  of  this  skill  to  overcome  tendencies 
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to  make  errors  of  the  purely  motor  type,  such  | 
as  similarity  in  the  formation  of  the  letters 

e  and  /.•  s 

In  shorthand,  the  kinaesthetic  image  should  , 
be  definitely  associated  with  both  the  auditory 
and  visual,  as  the  response  is  almost  always 
to  the  spoken  word.  Furthermore,  because  of 
the  necessity  for  speed  in  writing  shorthand, 
it  is  imperative  that  both  auditory  and  visual  j 
images  be  sufficiently  clear  and  the  writing  abil-  ■ 
ity  sufficiently  fluent  so  that  the  kinaesthetic  re-  I 
sp>onse  is  made  without  delay.  It  is  more  im¬ 
portant  that  the  kinaesthetic  response  be  im¬ 
mediate  than  that  the  outline  resulting  meet 
too  high  a  standard  of  accuracy  and  beauty. 

Application  to  Shorthand  Teaching 

A  few  of  the  generally  accepted  points  re¬ 
garding  the  teaching  of  spelling  are  discussed 
in  the  following  paragraphs,  with  a  brief 
discussion  as  to  their  possible  significance  as 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  shorthand. 

1.  Incidental  learning  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  discard  of  the  teaching  of  spelling 
as  a  separate  subject. 

Although  research  studies  in  the  field  of 
spelling  reported  by  Monroe  indicate  that  the 
correlation  between  reading  and  the  incidental 
learning  of  spelling  is  relatively  high,^  the 
leaders  in  the  field  of  spelling  contend  that 
to  set  aside  a  short  period  each  day  for  spelling 
is  conducive  to  much  better  results  than  are 
effected  by  depending  entirely  upon  the  func¬ 
tional  presentation  of  spelling  in  the  reading 
and  composition  classes.®  They  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  underestimate  the  value  of  the  functional 
type  of  learning. 

The  reason  for  their  position  as  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  a  separate  spelling  period  seems 
to  be  based  upon  the  results  of  research  studies 
cited  by  Monroe,  which  have  indicated  that  em¬ 
phasis  upon  phonetic  analysis  in  the  reading 
class  is  harmful  to  the  reading  development 
of  the  pupil.* 

The  harmful  influence  of  too  much  phonetic 
drill  in  the  reading  class  is  due  to  the  basic 
difference  in  the  type  of  learning  required 
for  reading  and  spelling. 

The  basic  difference  is  clearly  brought  out 
by  a  simple  experiment  described  as  follows: 
From  some  current  newspaper  or  magazine, 
select  a  list  of  foreign  names  that  are  difficult 
to  spell  but  have  been  used  in  the  news  so  com¬ 
monly  that  everyone  who  reads  is  familiar 
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with  them — words  such  as  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
Wehrmacht,  Ploesti.  Ask  a  group  of  peoplt^ 
how  many  are  familiar  with  the  words  in  their 
reading;  and,  if  they  indicate  that  they  are,  re¬ 
quest  them  to  write  them.  A  check  of  the 
spelling  will  indicate  that  although  they  are 
familiar  with  the  words,  some  of  the  group 
will  have  failed  to  develop  the  ability  to  spell 
them,  because,  although  they  have  read  the 
words  enough  to  make  them  highly  meaningful, 
attention  has  not  been  directed  to  the  internal 
construction  of  the  words. 

This  accounts,  too,  for  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  most  frequently  misspelled  words  are 
those  that  occur  most  frequently.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  same  thing  is  common  to  every 
shorthand  teacher.  In  shorthand,  it  is  quite 
usual  to  review  the  brief  forms  frequently 
throughout  the  course.  Nevertheless,  some 
pupils  continue  to  make  a  few  errors  in  writ¬ 
ing  these  forms. 

Reading  A pproach 

The  findings  of  the  research  in  spelling  in¬ 
dicate  that,  while  procedures  in  shorthand  for 
using  large  quantities  of  plate  material  are 
valuable  aids  in  the  development  of  the  type 
of  imagery  required  for  shorthand  writing, 
a  few  minutes  each  day  are  very  well  spent 
with  special  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  specific  type  of  imagery  required  for  writ¬ 
ing  a  specially  selected  group  of  words.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  correct  spelling  and 
correct  shorthand  writing  both  require  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail,  while  phonetic  and  structural 
analysis  is  quite  unsatisfactory  in  reading.  Per¬ 
haps,  then,  we  are  depending  too  much  upon 
the  reading  approach  to  develop  writing  skill. 

2.  Presentation  of  words  in  context  is  ap¬ 
parently  less  efficient  than  their  presentation 
in  lists,  except  insofar  as  context  is  necessary  to 
identify  words. 

McKee  cites  four  separate  research  studies, 
which  have  all  indicated  that  spelling  is  best 
developed  through  the  study  of  words  in  list 
form.^  This  point  seems  extremely  significant 
to  shorthand  teachers  in  view  of  the  recent 
trend  in  some  of  the  shorthand  methods  away 
from  presenting  words  in  list  form.  The 
reason  for  the  findings  of  the  research  studies 
probably  lies  in  the  difference  between  the 
type  of  imagery  desired  in  reading  and  the 
type  of  imagery  required  for  spelling.  While 


the  image  for  reading  need  only  be  a  pic¬ 
tured  resemblance  sufficient  to  permit  identifi¬ 
cation  of  a  word,  the  image  for  writing  must 
be  an  exact  likeness  in  which  all  detail  is  clear. 

When  reading  for  thought,  one  cannot  direct 
attention  to  detail  or  the  thought  is  lost.  Thus, 
analytical  reading  in  shorthand  is  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  meaningless  transcription.  However, 
by  taking  a  selected  list  of  words  and  consider¬ 
ing  each  one  as  a  unit,  whether  it  be  spelling 
or  shorthand,  it  is  possible  that  the  pupil’s 
attention  may  be  more  successfully  centered 
upon  detail,  because  his  interest  is  not  distracted 
by  thought. 

In  order  to  defend  the  contention  that,  in 
shorthand,  reading  and  writing  practice  should 
be  in  context,  psychologists  are  often  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  "That  is  learned  best  which 
has  meaning,”  and  "All  material  should  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  final  use.” 

It  is  unsound  to  accept  these  statements  at 
face  value  without  considering  the  character 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  teach.  There  is  no 
question  that  an  individual  would  learn  the 
sentence,  "I  believe  that  the  accommodations 
provided  at  the  resort  mentioned  are  superior,” 
more  readily  than  he  would  learn  the  list,  "be¬ 
lieve  provided  I  that  resort  the  at  the  superior 
mentioned  are  accommodations”  and  retain  it 
longer. 

However,  if  the  object  is  to  teach  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  each  word  in  the  list,  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  they  might  be  learned 
more  readily  for  having  been  given  in  con¬ 
text. 

The  considerations  presented  above  suggest 
perhaps  that  dependence  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  use  of  contextual  material  for  both 
reading  and  writing  is  inadvisable.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  that  writing  ability  in  shorthand,  like 
spelling,  may  develop  more  economically  by  the 
supplementary  use  of  well-selected  words  in 
list  form  is  worth  serious  consideration. 

Words  in  List  Form 

The  contention  made  by  advocates  of  the 
use  of  context  material  for  all  writing  practice 
that  the  presentation  of  words  in  list  form  is 
likely  to  prove  uninteresting  to  students  and 
therefore  is  an  unsatisfactory  teaching  pro¬ 
cedure  is  a  point  well  taken.  If  lists  are  used, 
the  employment  of  every  known  device  for 
developing  proper  study  habits  and  for  arousing 
interest  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
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3.  Full  use  should  be  made  of  word  lists 
in  teaching,  and  the  grade  level  of  the  pupils 
should  he  considered  in  the  selection  of  words. 

This  statement  means  that  the  lists  of  com¬ 
monly  used  words  should  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  teaching  spelling  by  selecting  from  these 
lists  words  that  are  within  the  interest  and 
needs  of  the  grade  level  of  the  pupils.®  As 
most  shorthand  teachers  have  used  5,000  Most- 
Used  Shorthand  Forms,  the  matter  will  not  be 
discussed  further. 


4.  The  learning  of  rules  does  not  tend  to  help 
spelling  as  much  as  drill. 

Monroe  and  Horn  both  indicate  that  only 
rules  with  few  exceptions  should  be  taught  ai 
all,  because  drill  accomplishes  more  in  the 
long  run.^*  ®  This  principle  has  already  been 
•  largely  adopted  by  shorthand  teachers.  That 
rules  in  shorthand  are  best  learned  through 
application  and  through  drill  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted.  However,  the  interpretation  that  has 
been  placed  upon  this  principle  recently,  not¬ 
ably  in  the  Functional  Method,  is  that  principles 
should  not  be  mentioned  as  such.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  important  to  note  that,  whether 
or  not  a  pupil  is  required  to  be  able  to  state 
principles,  he  must  generalize  the  principles 
sufficiently  to  apply  them  under  all  conditions. 

No  research  study  has  definitely  proved  that 
shorthand  pupils  may  not  well  profit  by  the 
statement  of  principles  if  they  are  not  stressed 
to  such  an  extent  that  correct  writing  becomes 
more  important  to  the  pupils  than  rapid  writing. 

5.  The  grouping  of  words  for  purposes  of 
instruction  is  probably  justified  when  the  prin¬ 
ciples  demonstrated  are  of  universal  application. 

This  principle  has  been  followed  in  all  meth¬ 
ods  that  follow  the  logical  order  of  presen¬ 
tation  of  shorthand  principles.  The  only  meth¬ 
ods  not  using  principle  groupings  are  the  ex¬ 
treme  direct  methods.  The  5,000  Most-Used 
Shorthand  Forms  provides  an  ideal  graded  list¬ 
ing  of  these  words  so  that  the  grouping  prin¬ 
ciple  may  be  follow^. 

6.  A  pretest  should  be  given  before  the  as¬ 
signment  of  a  new  lesson. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  words  be 
given  to  the  class  before  they  are  actually 
studied  in  order  to  determine  how  many  of  the 
words  have  already  been  learned  incidentally. 
By  giving  a  pretest,  each  pupil  discovers  his 
individual  weaknesses  and  is  able  to  concentrate 


on  learning  the  words,  or  parts  of  words,  with! 
which  he  is  not  already  familiar.®  The  pro. 
cedure  could  scarcely  be  adapted  in  its  entirety* 
to  shorthand  because  usually  the  pupil  would 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  learn  the  shorthand 
outlines  constructed  according  to  principles  that^ 
had  not  yet  been  taught. 

7.  The  emphasis  during  learning  should  bt 
upon  visual  imagery,  but  the  auditory  and  kin\ 
aesthetic  imagery  attending  pronunciation  ani 
writing  of  words  increases  the  effectiveness  of. 
learning.  | 

The  visual  image  is  considered  of  utmost 
importance  in  the  teaching  of  spelling,  probably 
due  largely  to  the  unphonetic  character  of  the 
English  language  and  to  the  belief  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  visual  learners.®  Hartmann,  in' Edu¬ 
cational  Psychology,  cites  an  experiment  he  con-l 
ducted  on  "The  Relative  Influence  of  Visual  and' 
Auditory  Factors  in  Spelling  Ability,"  which; 
indicated  that  the  best  spellers  were  proper-' 
tionately  as  good  in  auditory  as  in  visual  tasks.’- 
He  concluded  that  it  is  evidently  the  organize! 
behind  the  organ  that  is  superior  and  not  th?l 
organ  itself.  | 

The  results  of  his  experiment  indicate  that 
the  assumption  should  not  be  made  that  the 
development  of  visual  imagery  through  reading, 
of  shorthand  is  of  more  importance  than  the, 
development  of  auditory  imagery.  Because  ofj 
the  phonetic  character  of  shorthand,  it  seefflj 
reasonable  to  assume  that  auditory  and  visual! 
images  deserve  at  least  equal  consideration,  bui! 
that  emphasis  should  not  be  placed  on  fitk 
or  both  to  the  extent  that  the  kin^esihdcj 
imagery  necessary  to  final  shorthand  writ¬ 
ing  success  is  neglected. 

A  study  of  research  and  practices  in  tht 
spelling  field  points  out  that  some  of  the  claimi 
made  for  generally  accepted  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand  are  of  doubtful  validity.  The 
following  suggestions  should  be  considered 
carefully,  and  as  soon  as  possible  be  proved! 
or  disproved  by  scientific  research.  | 

1.  Because  of  the  basic  difference  in  the  type  ol 
imagery  required  for  the  reading  and  writing  (r 
shorthand,  it  seems  questionable  that  writing  abilitf 
is  developed  to  best  advantage  by  the  exclusive  use  d 
context  material  for  both  reading  and  writing. 

2.  Because  of  findings  in  spelling  research  anij 
the  noted  similarity  between  spelling  and  shoftji 
hand  writing,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  writifyj 
of  the  words  that  are  used  most  commonly  ca| 
be  more  readily  automatized  by  supplementing  cot, 
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text  practice  with  reading  and  writing  practice  on 
words  presented  in  list  form  so  that  pupils’  at¬ 
tention  may  be  directed  to  detail  without  being 
distracted  by  meaning. 

3,  Because  of  the  aim  of  shorthand  to  develop  the 
highest  possible  skill  in  both  reading  and  writing, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  two  might  be  developed 
to  greater  advantage  concurrently  by  special  attention 
to  peculiarities  inherent  in  each  without  subordinat¬ 
ing  one  to  the  other,  as  has  been  the  tendency  in 
the  past. 


What’s  the  Law? 
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May  the  private  property  of  one  of  the  partners 
of  a  bankrupt  firm  be  attached  and  sold  by  firm 
creditors  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  applied  to 
the  payment  of  firm  debts?* 


Labor  Law  Charts  Available 

THE  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  has  prepared  a  chart 
giving  the  most  important  points  in  the  labor 
laws  governing  youth,  both  for  the  state  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  the  United  States.  The  chart  in¬ 
cludes  kinds  of  work  not  permitted  for  certain 
ages,  limitations  of  working  hours,  exemptions, 
occupations  involved,  and  a  bibliography. 

Anyone  interested  in  preparing  a  similar  chart 
for  use  in  another  state  may  obtain  a  copy  of 
this  one  upon  application,  with  20  cents  in  coin, 
to  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Schools,  45  Myrtle  Street,  Boston  14. 


N.E.B.C.A.  Elects  Officers 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New'  England 
Business  College  Association  at  the  Parker  House, 
Boston,  November  24  and  25,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  1945. 

President:  Clark  Murdough,  Edgewood  Junior 
College,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island.  Vice-president: 
Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Salter,  Salter  Secretarial  School 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Secretary:  Donald  Post, 
Post  School,  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  Treasurer: 
J.  F.  Flower,  Bristol  School,  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 


What  is  the  best  way  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunity.^  I  like  the  story  of  the  successful 
businessman  who  was  addressing  a  class  of  col¬ 
lege  seniors.  He  told  them:  "To  succeed  all  you 
have  to  do  is  jump  at  opportunity.” 

One  of  the  boys  spoke  up  and  asked:  "But 
how  do  you  know  when  opportunity  comes.^” 
"Jump  all  the  time,”  responded  the  business¬ 
man. — Chas.  B.  Roth,  Canadian  Business 


What  counts  in  knowledge  is  that  which 
you  learn  after  you  reach  the  point  where  you 
know  ;.t  all. — Billy  Jones,  Hart’s 


*Yes.  Each  partner  is  personally  liable  for  all  the 
debts  of  the  partnership,  even  to  the  extent  of  his 
own  personal  fortune. — R.  Robert  Rosenberg. 
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JESSIE  GRAHAM,  Editor 


Vitalizing  Liberal  Education 

Algo  D.  Henderson,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York,  1944,  202  pages.  $2.50. 

It  is  a  wholesome  experience  for  those  of  us  who 
are  engaged  in  teaching  business  subjects  to  think 
about  liberal  education.  In  some  schools  there  is 
unfortunately  a  chasm  between  liberal  and  practical 
education.  If  all  the  subjects  recommended  by  the 
“academic"  people  are  required,  there  is  inadequate 
time  for  effective  vocational  education.  The  "aca¬ 
demic"  members  of  the  faculty  feel  that  the  require¬ 
ment  of  vocational  skill  subjects  limits  the  program 
of  liberal  education.  Actually,  there  should  be  no 
conflict;  both  areas  are  part  of  an  adequate  educa¬ 
tional  program.  Algo  Henderson  makes  this  clear  in 
his  book,  an  essay  on  liberal  education  that  is  vital¬ 
ized. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  president  of  Antioch  G)llege. 
The  Antioch  plan  of  practical  work-experience  carried 
on  in  connection  with  college  education  is  so  well 
known  that  Antioch  is  a  synonym  for  work-experi¬ 
ence  in  education.  We  are  assured,  then,  that  Mr. 
Henderson,  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  will  not 
be  theoretical,  but  will  recognize  practical  education. 

Technological  training  has  bem  taking  a  more 
and  more  important  place  in  the  college  curriculum 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  During  the  war,  emphasis 
has  necessarily  been  upon  specialized  training,  until 
liberal  education  offerings  have  been  sharply  reduced. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  examine  liberal 
education  in  preparation  for  the  resumption  of 
normal  college  life  after  the  war.  Mr.  Henderson  be¬ 
lieves  that  at  a  time  when  liberal  education  is  most 
needed  in  the  world,  it  is  not  wanted.  He  proposes 
a  new  approach  to  this  area  of  education.  This 
critical  examination  of  the  liberal-education  program 
of  the  college  is  in  line  with  studies  of  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  secondary  education  to  actual  conditions,  as 
in  recent  publications  of  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission,  such  as  Education  for  All  American 
Youth}- 

Mr.  Henderson  reminds  us  that  the  definition  of 


*  Reviewed  in  this  magazine  for  January,  p.  279- 


liberal  education  is:  “Education  designed  for 
a  gentleman — a  free  man."  If  this  dehnitiun  is 
accepted,  there  is  a  tendency  to  think  of  liberal 
education  as  .something  for  the  upper  clas.ses  and 
vocational  education  as  something  apart,  horn  of  the 
necessity  for  earning  one’s  daily  bread.  If  the 
college  accepts  these  definitions,  it  can  comfortably 
ignore  not  only  the  market  place  and  the  factory, 
but  also  the  controversial  problems  of  the  day, 

Mr.  Henderson  disagrees  with  Robert  Hutchins, 
president  of  Chicago  University,  who  recommends 
liberal  education  based  upon  a  study  of  the  great 
books  of  the  past  and  general  education  up  to 
and  including  the  fourteenth  year,  followed  by 
specialized  study  of  major  and  professional  subjects. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Hutchins,  Mr.  Henderson  be¬ 
lieves  that  college  should  have  its  attention  focused 
upon  contemporary  society  and  that  the  experiences 
of  persons  from  every  walk  of  life  should  be  utilized, 
possibly  through  advisory  committees.  He  is,  (rf 
course,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  culture 
for  culture’s  sake — a  thin  veneer  over  the  “educated  ” 
person.  This  is  his  test  of  liberal  education,  “What 
contribution  does  it  make  toward  advancing  the 
culture  of  our  time.^’’ 

Another  tradition  of  liberal  education,  “seclusion 
from  the  work  of  the  world,"  is  broken  and  made 
over  into  "participation  in  the  work  of  the  world." 
The  entire  emphasis  is  upon  participation  in  con¬ 
temporary  life  rather  than  escape  from  it. 

In  a  free  society,  the  aim  of  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent  is  to  consider  his  desires,  talents,  and  person¬ 
ality  in  living  his  life  and  to  have  his  individual 
characteristics  respected.  First,  the  student  must  de¬ 
fine  his  interests  and  determine  his  lifework.  As 
preparation  for  his  life’s  work  is  a  goal  of  the 
college  curriculum,  neither  vocational  education  nor 
liberal  education  should  be  stressed  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  The  student  needs  vocational  education, 
but  he  must  also  develop  greater  personal  and  social 
effectiveness  to  enlarge  and  mature  his  philosophy 
of  life. 

The  author  includes  a  significant  chapter  on  the 
teacher.  'The  first  essential  of  a  successful  teacher  i$ 
to  know  the  student.  Information  regarding  a  stu¬ 
dent  may  be  supplied  from  his  own  self-analysb 
and  from  information  about  his  background.  G>un- 
seling  requires  specialized  training,  but  the  teacher 
and  the  counselor  should  work  together.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  teacher  of  specialized  subjects  see  the 
pupil  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  the  teacher  must 
understand  the  general  education  program  and  in¬ 
tegrate  his  work  with  it. 

Our  educational  system  is  criticized  in  a  chapter 
on  higher  values.  We  have  stressed  the  culture  of 
the  West  aiul  know  little  of  the  culture  of  the 
Orient.  We  dogmatically  believe  in  a  certain  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  economic  society,  without  realizing 
that  much  has  been  accomplished  by  nations  with 
other  beliefs.  Education  should  lead  to  critical  in¬ 
quiry,  especially  to  the  social  problems  of  today.. 
Mr.  Henderson’s  .concept  of  dynamic  education  is 
that  in  which  young  people  are  inspired  to  seardt 
after  knowledge. 

'The  two  final  chapters  serve  as  summaries  of  the 
thesis  of  the  entire  book.  Mr.  Henderson  believes 
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that  the  great  mass  of  people  are  educable,  not 
merely  the  chosen  few.  If  education  starts  with 
|}upils  where  they  are  and  helps  them  to  expand 
toward  ever-widening  horizons,  it  must  go  on 
through  life — adult  education  must  be  fitted  to  in- 
lividual  needs. 

A  quotation  from  the  final  chapter,  page  195, 
fxDrcsses  the  philosophy  of  the  author:  "Democracy 
,  *  .  is  the  medium  in  which  intelligence  can  be 
jreed  and  put  to  work.  Education  is  the  specific 
channel  through  which  intelligence  is  released; 
through  which  aptitudes,  talents,  and  interests  are 
discovered;  and  through  which  knowledge  is  ac¬ 
quired  and  accumulated,  the  power  to  think  in¬ 
creased  and  disciplined,  skills  of  expression  and  ac- 
1  tion  learned,  and  the  personality  generally  cultivated 
I  ind  refined." 

A  clear  statement  such  as  this — in  which  voca- 
f  tional  education  and  liberal  education  are  depicted 
:  fcs  complements  of  each  other  and  emphasis  is  placed 
•  upon  the  study  of  contemporary  life — is  recom- 
t  liended  reading  for  the  teacher  of  specialized  sub- 
t  jects,  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  see  the  extensive 
panorama  of  education. 

"  Porreers  for  Women  in  Banking 
M  |md  Finance 


'  Dorcas  Elisabeth  Campbell,  E.  P.  Dutton 
ind  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1944,  260 
a  j>ages,  $2.75. 

[j  Gone  are  the  days  when  banking  and  finance 
If  ivere  considered  exclusively  a  man’s  world.  What 
)i  Ire  women  achieving  today  in  finance?  Do  men 
iccept  them  as  qualified  for  top  jobs?  Will  the 
p>^l  of  equal  salaries  be  realized?  What  is  the 
ob-life  expectancy  for  women  in  Wall  Street?  These 
^  questions  faced  by  Miss  Campbell,  who  is  a 
jucccssful  bank  executive,  herself. 

[if  The  author  obtained  a  substantial  part  of  her 
ij  iMterial  from  conversations  with  women  who  are 
u.  tromincnt  in  banking  throughout  the  country.  She 
lij  isked  questions  concerning  the  kind  of  basic  equip- 
u.  sent  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  the 
Iff  leans  by  which  they  gained  entrance  in  the  busi- 
jj,  ess,  and  the  qualities  that  are  essential  for  success. 
Ijf  !  This  study  presents  a  wide  diversity  of  jobs  that 
jj(  Ire  open  to  women  in  finance,  together  with  indi¬ 
in.  Hdual  success  stories  that  corroborate  the  facts. 

— N.  r. 

ol  jbe  Bole  of  Retail  Distribution  in 
Kit-War  Recovery 

or- 

ing  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Post-War  Planning  Com- 
ith  littec,  Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of 
i®*  few  York,  Inc.,  233  Broadway,  New  York 
,  1944,  paper  bound,  25  stencil-duplicated 

rdh  ‘gcs.  free. 

As  Dr.  Nystrom  is  an  authority  in  the  field  of 
I  trketing,  his  analysis  of  the  place  of  retailing 
the  postwar  economy  is  worthy  of  reading. 
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Retailers  are  striving  to  face  the  facts  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  future.  Dr.  Nystrom  provides  some 
of  these  facts.  Retail  business  in  the  United  States 
represented  in  1939  a  total  capital  of  approximately 
34  billion  dollars,  not  all  of  which  was  owned  by  the 
store  operators.  In  that  year,  6,200,000  people  were 
gainfully  employed  in  retail  trade.  Tlie  total  (rf 
average  annual  retail  sales  for  each  person  employed 
in  retail  trade  was  $7,000.  It  was  necessary  to 
invest  $5,500  capital  for  each  person  in  order  to 
provide  this  employment. 

Obviously,  retail  trade  is  needed  to  distribute  the 
goods  produced  in  the  postwar  world.  Dr.  Nystrom 
lists  the  factors  upon  which  postwar  retailing  will 
depend.  Some  of  them  are;  national  income  avail¬ 
able  for  consumer  use  after  taxation,  availability  of 
goods  at  prices  consumers  are  willing  to  pay,  and 
an  adequate  supply  of  properly  trained  employees. 

Estimates  are  made  of  the  retail  trade  needed 
after  the  war  to  meet  full  employment.  Retailers 
will  have  to  increase  their  sales  by  50  per  cent 
in  a  rather  short  period  of  time. 

School  people  are  interested  in  the  plans  for  the 
careful  re-selection  of  types  of  employees  suited 
to  retail  work.  The  fact  that  not  all  persons  are 
suited  for  retail-store  work  points  the  way  to  the 
need  for  guidance.  A  ,  combination  of  study  and 
work-experience  is  recommended  as  the  ideal  train¬ 
ing  program.  The  author  suggests  that  the  training 
be  provided  by  public  schools  in  order  that  there 
be  equality  of  opportunity  for  workers  and  that  all 
store  owners  get  the  benefit  of  the  training.  This 
statement,  while  addressed  to  retailers,  is  valuable 
to  school  curriculum  builders  and  to  counselors. 

Handling  Personality  Adiustment 
in  Industry 

Robert  N.  McMurry,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York,  1944,  297  pages,  $3. 

Employee  dissatisfaction  and  poor  morale  are 
among  the  serious  personnel  problems  of  industry. 
To  help  top  management  in  solving  these  problems. 
Dr.  McMurry  has  written  this  practical  book.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  are  training  pupils  for  employment  can 
find  here*  help  in  locating  incipient  causes  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  in  guiding  students  into  better  ways 
of  thinking  and  acting. 

While  only  5  per  cent  or  less  of  the  employees 
in  any  organization  are  dissatisfied,  they  are  always 
a  potential  source  of  trouble.  In  this  book,  the 
kinds  of  employee  maladjustments  are  identified 
and  measures  of  dealing  with  them  suggested.  There 
are  chapters,  too,  on  dealing  with  labor  unions  and 
with  labor  trouble. 

Probably  the  most  significant  chapter  is  the  one 
on  building  good  will  and  morale.  There  are  many 
techniques  here  that  may  be  applied  to  the  class¬ 
room. 

- q. - 

An  epigram  is  a  half  truth,  so  stated  as  to 
irritate  the  person  who  believes  the  other  half. 

— Franklin  Field 
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What’s  it  to  you?-PLENTY! 


OKAYI  Maybe  the  optimists 
are  right.  There’ll  be  good  times 
after  the  war. 

OKAYI  Maybe  the  pessi¬ 
mists  are  right.  We’ll  have  an¬ 
other  depression. 

.  What’s  it  to  you?  PLENTY! 
It’s  largely  in  your  hands  as  to 
which  we’ll  have. 

The  one  way  to  make  it  good 
times  is  to  do  your  share  to  help 
keep  prices  down  now! 

That  means  buying  only  what 
you  really  need.  It  means  pay- 
off  your  debts,  saving  your 
money. 

And  here’s  where  you’re 
lucky.  The  same  program  that 


helps  insure  prosperity  is  also 
the  best  possible  way  to  get 
yourself  in  shape  to  take  an¬ 
other  depression  if  one  does 
come.  So  what?  You’re  right 
both  ways — if  you  save  your 
money.  You  lose  both  ways — if 
you  splurge  right  now. 

Think  it  over,  fella.  Then 
get  in  there  and  fight.  Read — 
and  observe — the  four  rules  to 
head  off  inflation.  The  war  isn’t 
over  yet.  And  the  war  against 
inflation  isn’t  over  yet — by  a 
long  shot.  Remember  World 
War  I?  The  cost  of  living  rose 
twice  as  fast  after  the  war  as  it 
did  during  the  war  itself. 


4  THINGS  TO  DO  to  keep 
prices  down  and  help 
avoid  another  depression 

1.  Buy  only  what  you  really 
need. 

2.  When  you  buy,  pay  no 
more  than  ceiling  prices.  Pay 
your  ration  points  in  full. 

3.  Ke^  your  own  prices 
down.  Don't  take  advantage 
of  war  conditions  to  ask  more 
for  your  labor,  your  services, 
or  the  goods  you  selL 

4.  Sooe.  Buy  and  hold 


#.  oave.  t5uy  and  hold 
all  the  War  Bonds  you 
can  afford  —  to  help 
pay  for  the  war  and 
insure  your  future. 
Keep  up 
your  in- 

Burance.  !■ 


A  United  States  War  message  prepared  by  the  War  Advertising  Cooneil;  approved  by  the  Office  of  War 
Information;  and  contriboted  by  this  magazine  in  cooperation  with  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 
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THE  PATHFINDER  PRACTICE  SET 
IN  PAYROLL  RECORD  KEEPING 

I 

20  Student  Hours  $1.07  (Less  School  Discount) 

JvJEVER  BEFORE  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  payroll  accounting  been  as  important  as  it  is 
today.  Social  security  laws,  wage-and-hour  laws,  pay-as-you-go  legislation,  and  other  federal  and 
state  laws  and  regulations  have  combined  to  place  a  premium  on  the  services  of  trained  clerical 
svorkers — especially  those  who  understand  payroll  routines. 

tThis  set  consists  of  text  material,  practice  instructions,  and  a  complete  set  of  standard  payroll  leaves, 
Employee  earnings  records,  and  prescribed  governmental  reports.  Latest  data  are  given  on  social 
Security  laws,  wage-and-hour  regulations,  and  workmen’s  compensation  insurance.  A  supplement 
covering  the  pay-as-you-go  withholding  tax  is  included. 

The  practice  assignments  provide  ample  experience  in  figuring  regular  and  overtime  hours,  gross 
tamings,  deductions  for  old-age  benefits,  unemployment  insurance,  and  war  bond  purchases.  Post¬ 
ing  to  the  earnings  records  and  preparation  of  federal  and  state  returns  are  included.  The  set 
tlso  makes  an  ideal  calculator  problem. 

4 

THE  PATHFINDER  CLERICAL  PRACTICE  SET 

^0  Student  Hours  $2.00  (Less  School  Discount^ 

This  set  is  a  short  course  that  will  train  young  men  and  women,  in  a  limited  period  of  time,  to  be 
Competent  clerical  workers  or  assistant  bookkeepers.  It  is  not  a  complete  double-entry  bookkeeping 
toursc;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a  short  practice  set  course  that  will  enable  your  students  to 
,  jill  clerical  jobs  in  a  manner  that  will  reflect  great  credit  upon  your  institution. 

'  |t  will  familiarize  your  students  with  the  vitally  important  papers  of  business:  invoices,  credit 
1  jnemorandums,  purchase  requisitions,  purchase  orders,  checks,  deposit  tickets,  cash  register  reports, 
\  tustomers’  and  vendors’  statements.  It  will  train  them  to  make  entries  on  the  records  of  sales,  in- 
\  jfoiccs,  cash  received,  and  checks  drawn  and  to  foot  and  prove  these  records.  It  will  also  teach 
I  jhem  to  post  to  the  accounts  receivable  and  accounts  payable  ledgers.  All  the  work  is  done  on 
J  genuine  standard  forms. 

I  i 

Charles  R.Hadley  Company  -  pathfinders 

330  NORTH  LOS  ANGELES  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES  12.  CALIF. 

DEPOSITORIES:  New  York  «  Chicago  -  Detroit  -  Son  Francisco  -  Atlanta  -  Seattle  «  PortkiiMl 

IVkm  making  your  request  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 

342  the  business  EDUCATION  WORf 


Jr.  H.  S.?- 


-Sr.  H.  S.?- 


.College?. 


’rivate  Business  School?. 


Mum 


Prodssct  of  Bristol-Myers 


Thousands  of  business  men  and  women  tm 
use  Mum  to  safeguard  their  hath-freshm 
■  ^^nter  or  summer,  Mum  is  safe,  sure.  Prevent, 

odor.  Doesn't  harm  skin  or  fahm 

f  Jr  takes  the  odor  out  of  perspiration  i 


Free  Teaching  Helps:  ® 

Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Department  J-25 
45  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  the  material  checked:  : 

□  NEW  "Grooming  for  the  Job”  Charts  in  coi(»: 

□  Grooming  Twins  Stunt— skit  bringing  to 
life  the  "Grooming  for  the  Job”  Charts. 

□  "Make  a  Good  Job  of  It”  student  leafleo 
with  Good  Grooming  Guides. 


Here’s  a  Test  You 
Can  Help  Them  Pass! 


The  ability  to  get  along  with  others  is  an 
important  requirement  in  business  —  often 
the  test  of  an  employee’s  chances  for  success. 
And  it  will  become  increasingly  so  when  Vic¬ 
tory  again  livens  competition  for  jobs. 

Students  who  understand  the  need  for  such 
personal  grooming  essentials  as  the  daily-bath- 
plus-deodorant  will  be  doubly  ready  to  meet 
success  half-way.  They  know  perspiration  odor 
is  a  fault  no  one  excuses.  They  realize  that  while 
their  bath  washes  away  past  perspiration,  it 
takes  a  good  deodorant  to  prevent  risk  of  under¬ 
arm  odor  through  the  long  working  day. 

Our  visual  aids  can  help  you,  as  they  do  so 
many  commercial  teachers.  Don’t  miss  our 
attractive  new  "Grooming  for  the  Job”  charts  in 
color.  They  catch  the  eye  with  their  smart,  care¬ 
fully  groomed  figures  of  a  man  and  a  girl— and 
speak  volumes  in  their  brief  messages.  These 
charts  are  yours  for  the  asking— also  other  mate¬ 
rial  described  in  the  coupon.  Send  now! 
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Eocli  month  tho  B.  E.  W.  «iTO»  In  this 
doportmonl  somo  S.000  words  oi  so> 
loetod  mcrtoriol  countod  in  units  of  20 
standard  wwds  for  dictation.  This  ma- 
toricd  will  bo  found  in  shorthand  in  tho 
somo  issno  ^  THE  QREGG  WRITEB- 


“They  Have  to  Go  Out:  But  They 
Don’t  Have  to  Come  Back” 

The  Story  of  Our  Coast  Guard 

IHL  Fourth  Arm  of  our  Fighting  Forces.  The 
United  States  Coast  Guard  is  officially  the  Fourth 
Branch  of  America’s  Fighting  Forces,  serving  along¬ 
side'"'  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  In  peace¬ 
time,  it  operates  under  the  Treasury  Department;  in 
•  wartime,*''  or  when  the  President  so  directs,  it  oper- 
'  ates  under  the  Navy  Department.  The  United  States 
Owst*"  Guard  was  organized  in  1790  by  Alexander 
'  Hamilton,  first  Secretary  of  the*“  Treasury.  It  was 
:  authorized  by  the  second  Act  of  the  first  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Established  as""  the  Revenue 
■  Marine,  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  armed  forces  in  point 
of  continuous  service.  During  the'™  early  1790’s 
,  the  ten  cutters  of  the  Revenue  Marine  were  America’s 
Navy.  The'*®  first  sea-going  officer  of  the  United 
States  was  Hopley  Yeaton,  commissioned  in  this 
service  by  President'*®  George  Washington.  The 
G>ast  Guard  not  only  protects  our  coasts  but  is  a 
fighting  force  as  well.  In  this  War,  men  of'*®  the 
&)ast  Guard  are  seeing  service  in  the  seven  seas  and 
***  on  every  continent. 


The  Coast  Guard  Serves  Around  the  World.  To 
many  Americans,*®®  the  Coast  Guard  still  means  light¬ 
houses,  lookout  towers,  and  small,  white  surfboats 
that  go  out  in  summer  squalls  and  rescue  capsized*** 
sailboats.  But  in  this  War,  the  seven  seas  and  the 
five  continents  have  seen  the  churning  wake  of  swift 
G)ast  Guard  ships;**®  the  skies  have  throbbed  to  the 
vigilant  roar  of  Coast  Guard  planes;  and  men  of  the 
Cwst  Guard  have  blazoned  their  seabags  with  such**" 
names  as  Ain  Taya,  Fedala,  Tulagi,  Florida  Island, 
Guadalcanal,  Sydney,  Attu,  Amchitka,  Gela,**"  Licata. 
Singapore,  Murmansk,  Londonderry,  Salerno,  the 
Marshalls,  Makin — and  before  they  doflF  their  fight¬ 
ing*®*  blues  and  khakis — Berlin  and  Tokyo,  too!  ' 

On  Anti-Submarine  Patrol.  Ranging  from  the 
North  Atlantic  to  the  South  Pacific,  swift  escort*** 
vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard  serve  with  ships  of  the 
Navy  in  shepherding  convoys  and  smashing  sub¬ 
marine  wolf-packs. 

Largest**®  of  the  "sub-bus^rs"  are  tlie  three  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-seven-foot  Campfcll-class  putters,  heavier 
and  beamier**®  than,  though  not  as  fast  as,  destroyers. 
Frigates,  corvettes,  DE’s,  and  one  huftdred  sixty-five- 
foot  Icarus-class  cutters,**"  together  with  scores  of 
eighty-three-foot  patrol  boats,  help  round  out  tlie 
Coast  Guarii  escort  fleet,  said  to  be  the  fifth*""  largest 
navy  in  the  world.  Coast  Guard  cutters  have  aided 
i  in  making  ”No  Man’s  Water”  in  jhe  North  Atlantic 


into'*®  an  Allied  lake.  The  Spencer  and  Campbell 
won  fame  by  depth-charging,  gunning,  and  ramming 
U-boats.  The  little**®  ’’Icarus”  sank  a  sub  twice  her 
size  and  captured  most  of  its  crew. 

On  Invasion  Barges.  Traditionally  skilled  in  the 
handling  of  small  boats**"  in  this  War  it  helps  man 
the  landing  boats  that  set  Marines  and  Ranger  troops 
ashore  on  enemy  beaches.  As  the**"  Coast  Guard 
grew  in  size,  more  and  more  of  the  great  combat 
transports  that  carry  these  landing  boats  were  manned 
by  men  of  the*""  Service.  Ain  Taya  and  Fedala,  key 
points  in  the  capture  of  Algiers  and  Casablanca,  Gela 
and  Licata**®  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  Salerno  in  Italy, 
Attu  and  Amchitka  in  the  Aleutians,  Guadalcanal,**" 
Tarawa,  Bougainville,  the  Gilbert  Islands,  and  the 
more  recent  South  Pacific  invasion  beaches — all**" 
have  felt  the  sharp  impact  of  Coast  Guard-manned 
landing  barges,  pouring  troops  and  supplies  onto 
Axis-held  lands. 

Patrols  Beaches,  Rivers,  and  Lakes  of  the  United 
States.  In  years**®  of  peace,  men  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Lifesaving  stations,  in  lofty  lookout  towers  and  along 
lonely  strips  of  beach,  kept*""  constant  vigil  for  the 
distressed  mariner  and  yachtsman.  Patrolling  their  al¬ 
lotted  sectors,  flares  and  flashlights  at**"  hand,  they 
were  quick  to  send  the  alarm  that  called  out  sturdy 
surfboats,  breeches  buoy  equipment,  or  swift  rescue 
cutters.**®  In  war,  these  Guardians  of  our  Coasts  go 
armed  and  in  addition  to  their  rescue  work,  keep  a 
weather  eye  to  seaward**"  against  hostile  attack  or 
the  furtive  landings  of  enemy  agents.  One  Coast 
Guardsman,  on  beach  patrol,  was**"  responsible  for 
the  capture  of  four  Nazi  saboteurs  landing  from  a 
submarine  on  Long  Island.  Coast  Guard’**  Beach 
Patrols  form  a  never-ending  chain  along  the  danger 
points  of  America’s  40  thousand  miles  of  shoreline.’*" 
Alert,  trained  watchdogs  and  swift  horses,  skilled  in 
traversing  soft  sands  and  shifting  dunes,  and  even  the 
maneuverable’*®  little  jeep  aid  these  men  in  patrolling 
long  lonely  reaches  of  our  coasts  in  storm  and  cold 
and  fog.  Small,  swift’*®  cutters,  and  sturdy  picket- 
boats  course  day  and  night  along  rivers  and  lakes, 
for  wherever  man  may  navigate  the’*"  inland,  coastal, 
or  territorial  w'aters  of  the  nation,  there  will  stretch 
out  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Coast*”  Guard. 

Does  Rescue  Work  on  Land  and  Sea.  A  bright 
lookout  is  kept  in  countless  towers,  in  planes,  and 
on  the  bridges  of  scores  of  Coast  Guard  ships  for 
the**®  mariner  in  distress,  in  war  as  well  as  peace. 
Men  of  the  sea  are  well  familiar  with  the  trim,  white 
‘lifesaving  stations,**®  wdth  their  nonsinkable,  non- 
capsizable  surfboats  and  lifeboats,  and  the  efficient 
lifesaving  crews  skilled  in**"  the  use  of  Lyle  gun  and 
breeches  buoy  for  shooting  lines  to  stranded  vessels 
aiul  bringing  survivors  safely  ashore**"  across  roaring 
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breakers.  However  fierce  the  wind  or  furious  the 
surf,  men  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  still  motivated*^ 
by  the  historic  spirit  of  a  grizzled  surfman  as  he 
launched  his  boat  in  towering  seas.  When  asked  if 
he**  ever  expected  to  return,  he  replied,  "I  don’t 
know  about  that.  The  Coast  Guard  says  you’ve  got 
to  go  out.  But  it*"  doesn’t  say  you  have  to  come 
back.” 

Protects  Harbors.  Port  Security  is  a  Coast  Guard 
duty  which  involves  safeguarding  harbors,  docks,**" 
and  water-front  facilities  of  American  ports  from 
fire,  sabotage,  accident,  and  negligence. 

The  Coast^  Guard  Captain  of  the  Port  and  men 
of  his  detachment  supervise  anchorage  facilities,  watch 
over  the  loading*®*®  and  unloading  of  munitions,  po¬ 
lice  water-front  areas  and  shipyard  zones,  patrol  troop 
embarkation*®**  areas,  issue  and  check  identification 
passes,  control  piloting  and  supervise  the  movements 
oP**®  neutral  shipping. 

In  American  harbors,  the  world’s  greatest  fleet  of 
fireboats  is  maintained  by  the  Coast  Guard.  Many*®" 
of  these  vessels  are  of  a  new  type,  propelled  by  jets 
of  water  from  their  own  pumps. 

'That  there  has  been  no  recurrence*"*®  of  the  Black 
Tom  disaster — and  that  there  have  been  few  instances 
of  sabotage — may  well  be  attributed  to**®®  the  Coast 
Guard’s  Port  Security  organization. 

Maintains  32,000  Aids  to  Navigation.  Unattended 
aids  to  navigation  include  bellbuoys,  gong***®  buoys, 
and  whistling  buoys,  all  operated  by  the  motion  of 
the  waves.  Flashing  and  fixed  light  buoys  illu¬ 
minate**"  automatically  as  daylight  intensity  decreases. 
Where  natural  conditions  do  not  permit  the  build¬ 
ing**"  of  lighthouses,  lightships  are  stationed.  Radio 
beacons,  direction  and  distance  finding  stations  and 
fog  horns**"  dot  our  coasts,  all  aiding  the  mariner  to 
fix  his  position  and  avoid  hazardous  reefs  and  shoals. 

Coast  Guard  ice**"-breakers  keep  American  harbors 
open  late  in  the  old  year  and  early  in  the  new.  On 
the  Great  Lakes,  freighters*”®  trapped  in  the  ice 
fields  have  paths  broken  for  them  by  these  cutters. 
Since  the  Titanic  disaster,  the  Coast  Guard  has  main¬ 
tained**"  a  North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol,  charting  the 
positions,  size,  and  rate  and  direction  of  drift  of  the 
dangerous**"  bergs.  Information  is  coordinated  and 
radioed  to  ships  in  the  North  Atlantic  sea  lanes. 
Coast  Guard**"  weather  ships  and  survey  ships  find 
steady  employment  in  Northern  waters  securing  hy- 
drograi^ic  and**"  meteorological  data.  Coast  Guard 
radio  stations  transmit  regularly  scheduled  weather 
reports  and  also**"  monitor  the  air  lanes  for  distress 
signals.  Abandoned  derelicts,  casualties  of  the  sea, 
are  dangerous**"  hazards  to  navigation.  So,  too,  are 
mines  adrift  at  sea.  The  Coast  Guard  destroys  these 
perils  and  keeps  the  sea**"  lanes  safe  for  navigation. 

The  first  American  lighthouse  was  built  near 
Boston  in  1716.**"  The  importance  of  aids  to  navi¬ 
gation  was  recognized  Iw  the  first  Congress  of  the 
United  States  when  iP*"  appropriated  money  for 
lighthouses  at  its  initial  session  in  1789.  The*®*® 

Lighthouse  Service  was  made  a  part  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  1939.  The  twelve  lighthouses  of  the**" 
original  Colonies  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  system 
which  now  includes  over  32  thousand  aids  to**"  navi¬ 
gation,  along  40  thousand  miles  of  America’s  inland, 
coastal,  and  territorial  waters.**" 

Marine  Inspection.  To  promote  the  safety  of  life 
and  property  at  sea,  the  Coast  Guard  administers  laws 
concerning:  'The  construction,**"  equipment,  manning, 
and  inspection  of  commercial  vessels.  The  signing 


on,  discharge,  and  living  conditions***®  of  seamen 
Enforcement  of  navigation  regulations.  The  nuin-  ^ 
bering,  equipping,  and  operating  oP**®  motorboats,  j 
The  Coast  Guard  publishes  rules  and  regulations  to  I 
provide  the  maximum  protection  to  passengers,**"  j 
officers,  and  crews  of  American  ships.  The  Merchant , 
Marine  Inspection  Division  of  the  Coast  Guard  con-  j 
ducts**"  rigid  lifeboat  and  fire  drill  aboard  all  ships 
leaving  American  ports.  The  Coast  Guard  also  su- 1 
pervises**"  examinations  for  merchant  seamen  apply, 
ing  for  ratings  and  for  advancement  in  rating.  Life. ' 
saving**"  devices  are  tested  by  the  Coast  Guard  and 
if  approved,  are  inspected  regularly.  Boiler  and  hull 
inspections**"  are  also  made  regularly. 

In  War  and  Peace  the  Coast  Guard  is  the  Police  i 
Force  of  the  Sea.  Smuggling,  a  patriotic  activity  in ' 
Colonial  days,  was  a  grave**"  concern  to  the  young  j 
Federal  government  in  1790.  Alexander  Hamilton,  ^ 
firsP*"  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  established  the  j 
Coast  Guard  to  enforce  custom  laws.  Subsequently' 
it  was  assigned*’”  the  enforcement  of  maritime  laws , 
for  all  departments  of  the  government  and  became' 
a  primary  law-”"enforcement  agency  of  the  Federal 
government.  A  few  of  such  duties  include  preven¬ 
tion  of  smuggling;*’"  enforcement  of  immigration, 
quarantine  and  neutrality  laws;  enforcement  of  navi- 
gation  laws  and  anchorage*’"  rules;  suppression  of  i 
mutinies;  enforcement  of  laws  generally  in  Alasbj 
and  protection  of  seal,*’"  otter,  salmon,  sponge,  andi 
other  fish  and  bird  life  in  Federal  waters.  The  Coast  I 
Guard  is  one  of  the  world’s  few**"  military  services 
that  has  earned  its  own  way  in  peacetime.  During; 
past  years  it  has  saved  life  and  property  and**"  per-; 
formed  annual  duties  valued  at  over  twice  the  entire! 
cost  of  the  Service. 

The  Coast  Guard  Academy.  The  Coast  Guard 
Academy**"  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  America’s  great  engineering  schooh  \ 
Admission**"  to  the  Academy  is  gained  solely  on  the| 
basis  of  competitive  scholastic  examination  and*" ; 
physical  and  moral  qualities;  there  are  no  political 
appointments.  The  regular  four-year  course,  short- i 
ened**"  to  three  during  the  War,  consists  of  scientific 
and  engineering  training  in  shop  and  classr(x>m,  mili- 
ta^*"  drill  and  practice  cruises  on  both  cutters  and 
sailing  vessels.  Upon  graduation,  the  cadet  is  com¬ 
missioned**"  an  ensign  and  assigned  to  active  duty  at 
sea  to  begin  his  career  as  an  officer.  (1958) 


Merchant  Marine  Hearing  Units 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Council  United  States  Coast  Guard,  Vol.  1,  No.  2, 
February,  1944 

Prior  to  1936  the  only  disciplinary  measures  whick 
could  be  invoked  against  seamen"  as  such  were  con 
tained  in  R.  S.  4596  and  consisted,  in  the  main,  of  i 
schedule  of  fines  and*®  forfeitures.  These  could  bt 
imposed  by  the  master  after  due  formalities  such  as 
making  an  entry  of  the  offense"  in  the  log,  reading 
the  entry  to  the  seaman,  and  logging  his  reply  if  any. 
The  seaman  had  recourse"  to  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  courts  if  he  considered  that  his  punishment  was 
unjust,  but  except  for  such*"  possible  intervention  no 
Government  agency  was  concerned  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  punishments*"  authorized  by  law.  'The 
shipping  commissioners  were  present  at  the  paying 
off  of  most  deep-water  ships,  but  had  no**®  authori^ 
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jn.  I  to  act  with  respect  to  cither  payment  or  fines  unless 
tn-  both  the  master  and  the  seaman  agreed*”  in  writing 
ts.  i  to  accept  him  as  an  arbitrator, 
toj  In  addition  to  the  lack  of  a  mandatory  Govern- 
i  nvent**®  supervision  of  punishments,  the  schedule  of 
int  permissible  fines  and  of  the  offenses  for  which  they 
)n- )  could**  be  imposed  was  neither  clear  nor  effective, 
ips  Under  war  conditions  there  was  a  serious  shortage 
su- 1  of  qualified***  seamen  and,  at  the  same  time,  our 
ily.  shipping  expansion  was  bringing  into  command  a 
fe-  large  number  of  merchant*”  marine  officers  who 
ind  lacked  experience  in  handling  men.  It  was  obvious 
ull  that  there  was  an  acute  need  for**®  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  meet  the  situation,  both  in  the 
interest  of  safe  navigation**®  and  for  the  protection 
lict  i  of  the  seamen. 

in  In  1936  G>ngress  had  passed  an  act  (46*“®  U.  S.  C. 
ing  i  672)  providing  that  all  unlicensed  persons  employed 
on, '  upon  American**®  merchant  vessels  must  possess  a 
the  j  valid  certificate  of  service  issued  by  the  Government 
itly '  and  covering**®  the  position  in  which  he  was  serving, 
iws  These  documents  were  to  be  issued,  after  such  ex- 
ime  amination  as***  might,  in  each  case,  be  requisite,  by 
•ral  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  of 
ren-'  the  Department**®  of  G)mmerce.  That  Bureau  had 
ion,  further  powers,  under  R.  S.  4450,  to  investigate  acts 
avi-  of^  incompetency  and  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
of  officers  and  seamen  while  acting  under  the  author- 
isbl  ity“*  of  their  licenses  or  certificates,  and  to  suspend 
and  or  revoke  the  licenses  and  certificates  of  persons”" 
oasti  found  guilty  of  such  acts. 

ices  On  1  March  1942  the  President,  by  Executive 
ring  Order***  9083,  transferred  to  the  Commandant  of  the 
pet-'  Coast  Guard  the  authority  and  the  responsibilities**® 
itire!  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  having  to  do, 
among  others,  with  the  licensing  and  certificating*"" 
of  officers  and  unlicensed  men,  and  with  the  investi- 
uard  gation  of  instances  of  misconduct  and**®  incompeten^. 
cog-  After  several  months  of  exhaustive  study  and  in- 
x)l$.  I  vestigation  a  procedure  was**®  decided  upon  and  put 
the  into  effect  in  New  York  in  February  1943  and 
id-  shortly***  thereafter  in  all  other  principal  United 
tical  States  ports.  This  procedure  commences  with  the 
lort-  boarding  of***  an  incoming  ship  at  Quarantine  or 
iti&  other  point  as  soon  as  possible  after  actual  entry 
nili.  into***  port.  An  examining  officer  checks  the  ship’s 
and  log  for  disciplinary  entries  and  questions  the  officers**® 
com-  and  the  crew  as  to  whether  any  complaints  are  to  be 
ty  at  made.  If  it  appears  from  this  cursory  check  that  there 
is***  ground  for  further  action,  he  pursues  the 
investigation. 

j  The  examining  officer  considers  all  the**"  evidence 
available  and  listens  to  statements  that  may  be  made 


by  all  interested  parties.  If  he  feels***  that  the  offense 
charged  is  minor  or  that  there  were  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances,  even  though  the  offender’®*  is  ^ilty,  the 
examining  officer  may  merely  admonish  him  rather 
than  prefer  charges  against  him.’*®  This  practice  sub¬ 
stantially  reduces  the  number  of  charges  to  be  filed, 
and  gives  a  first  offender  a’**  chance  to  profit  by  the 
warning.  The  admonishment  is,  however,  made  a 
matter  of  record  so  as  to  be’**  available  in  any  sub¬ 
sequent  proceedings  against  the  same  individual. 

In  a  more  sefious’**  case  the  examining  officer,  as 
soon  as  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  case  war¬ 
rants  prosecution,*®*  prepares  the  charges  and  speci¬ 
fications,  sets  a  time  for  hearing,  and  issues  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  person  charged,***  requiring  him  to  be 
present  'at  the  hearing.  All  witnesses  required  by  the 
examining  officer,  as^  well  as  any  witnesses  d«ired 
by  the  person  charged,  are  likewise  arranged  for  at 
ffiis  time.  The  hearing  is***  ordinarily  set  for  the 
same  day  or  the  day  following  the  serving  of  the 


charges,  although,  if  fairness**®  indicates  the  person 
charged  should  be  given  a  longer  period  in  which 
to  prepare  his  defense,  the  time  is  fixed""®  accordingly. 

The  hearing  is  usually  held  in  the  offices  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Merchant  Marine  Hearing  Unit,  but 
it  may  be  held  aboard  the  vessel  or  at  any  other  place 
that  is  suitable  and  convenient.**®  The  whole  essence 
of  the  procedure  is  the  prompt  investigation  and  dis¬ 
position  of  complaints,  in  or^r— ’  to  insure  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  necessary  witnesses,  to  get  their  testimony 
while  their  recollections  are**®  relatively  fresh  and  to 
minimize  the  inconvenience  to  them  of  having  their 
shore  leave  consumed  in  attending*®"®  hearings.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  hearing  are  held  before  or  on  the  day 
the  crew  is  paid  off. 

Every  effort*®*®  is  made  to  conduct  the  trial  in  the 
fairest  possible  manner.  The  examining  officer  is 
the*®*®  first  witness.  He  outlines  the  whole  case  and 
then  assumes  the  role  of  prosecutor.  A  hearing 
officer,  who  has*®*®  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
case,  sits  as  judge  in  the  proceeding.  He  reaches  his 
decision  solely  on  the*®*®  basis  of  the  evidence  and 
testimony  offered  before  him.  The  person  charged  is 
accorded  every**®®  opportunity  to  defend  himself  and 
may  be  assisted  by  a  lawyer,  by  a  representative 
oP**  his  union,  or  by  anyone  else  he  desires.  If  he 
wishes,  a  Coast  Guard  officer  may  be  assigned  to 
aid****  him  in  his  defense. 

The  hearing  officer  may  find  the  person  guilty  or 
not  guilty.  If  not  guilty,  the  case****  is  closed.  If 
the  person  charged  is  found  guilty,  the  hearing  officer 
may  merely  admonish  the  offender  or***®  punish  him 
by  suspending  his  license  or  certificate  for  some 
variable  time  or  by  revoking  it**"®  entirely.  Effort 
is  made  to  insure  that  punishment  shall  be  uniform 
for  similar  offenses  by  grading***"  such  offenses  and 
their  appropriate  punishments.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  hearing  officer,  the***®  sentence  may  be  suspended 
and  the  individual  placed  upon  probaticHi.  All  revo¬ 
cations  and  all***®  suspensions  of  over  90  days  are 
reported  to  the  local  draft  boards  of  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  for  such  action***®  as  they  care  to  take.  Appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  hearing  officer  may  be  made 
to  the  District  Coast  Guard**®®  Officer,  if  filed  within 
30  days.  A  further  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
District  Coast  Guard  Officer***"  may  be  made  to  the 
Commandant,  if  filed  within  30  days  after  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  DCGO***®  on  appeal.  The  decision  of 
the  Commandant  on  such  appeal  is  final.  The  testi¬ 
mony  before  a  hearing****  officer  is  taken  down  by  a 
reporter  but  is  not  transcribed  unless  the  person  is 
convicted  and***®  indicates  that  he  wishes  to  appeal. 
In  such  cases  a  copy  of  the  transcript  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to***®  the  person  charged. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  procedure  in  no 
way  supplants  present  laws  providing  for***"  punish¬ 
ments  more  severe  than  that  of  a  suspension  or  revo¬ 
cation  of  certificates  or  licenses.  It  does,***"  however, 
provide  an  adequate  degree  of  punishment  for  of¬ 
fenses  of  a  less  serious  nature,  for****  which  previous 
legislation  was  inadequate,  and  which  constituted  the 
great  bulk  of  what  was  considered***®  as  the  lack  of 
discipline  in  the  Merchant  Marine. 

This  procedure  was  originally  planned  for  adop¬ 
tion**®®  only  in  United  States  ports.  However,  with 
the  large  numbers  of  American  ships  held  overseas 
for****  extended  periods  it  seemed  desirable  to  set  up 
examining  and  hearing  units  in  principal  foreign***" 
areas,  and  accordingly  a  unit  was  assigned  to  the 
British  Isles  somewhat  experimentally.^  Results 
from  this  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  unit  was  ex¬ 
panded  and  similar  units  were  approved***®  for  other 
areas. 
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In  addition  to  those  in  the  major  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Merchant  Marine‘*®“  hearing  units 
are  now  in  operation  in  France,  Beldum,  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  the  South  and  South  West*"  Pacific,  India, 
and  Panama. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  with  the  War  Shipping*^  Administra¬ 
tion  whereby  consular  officers  and  port  ^^resenta- 
tives  cable  reports  of  misconduct  abroad,  supple¬ 
menting  the  reports  of  naval  observers,  so  that  if 
there  is  no  overseas  hearing  unit****  available  near 
the  vessel,  investigation  may  be  started  immediately 
upon  the  return  of  the*’**  vessel  to  the  United  States. 
All  indications  are  that  the  new  system  is  having  a 
deddedly”**  favorable  effect,  and  the  openness  and 
fairness  of  the  procedure  leaves  no  one  with  an  op¬ 
portunity”**  to  criticise  from  that  standpoint.  (1746) 

Mileage  Hints 

From  “Esso  Marketers” 

THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  has  a  slogan. 
"Oil  is  ammunition — use  it  wisely."  It  is  a  good 
slogan,**  but,  more  important,  it  is  beginning  to 
mean  something  to  the  average  motorist.  The  motor¬ 
ist  is**  beginning  now  to  realize  that  the  petroleum 
indus*Ty  is  all-out  in  the  fight  to  aid  our  men  to  get** 
victory  sooner. 

He  knows  it  when  he  finds  himself  unable  to  get 
the  fine  service  to  which  he  is  accustomed**  at  his 
local  station.  He  knows  it  when  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  get,  temporarily,  accessories***  that  once 
made  his  service  station  so  convenient  a  shopping 
place.  He  knows  it  when  he  must  wait  his  turn 
at  the”*  gas  pumps  and  when,  at  times,  he  must 
make  arrangements  ahead  of  time  to  have  his  regular 
spring  and  winter  changeovers***  of  oil. 

But  if  he  has  seen  thousands  of  dealers  whom  I 
have  seen,  cheerfully  taking  a  cut  in  income,’** 
increasing  the  amount  of  work  they  must  do  to  make 
a  living,  and  trying  desperately  to  keep  customers' 
cars***  going,  he  must  know,  as  we  do  in  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry,  that  the  service-station  manager,  too,  is  a 
war  worker,***  doing  his  part  and  more  to  keep 
the  nation’s  transportation  system  going.  (214) — 
I.  P.  Winchester 


The  Art  of  Getting  Along 

By  WILFERD  A,  PE'TERSON 
in  **The  Friendly  Adventurer^' 

JlaprlnlMf  by  •/  BmrmtHgkmm  St 

Frmttmr  Campaity 

SOONER  or  later,  a  man,  if  he  is  wise,  discovers 
that  business  life  is  a  mixture  of  good  days  and 
bad,”  victory  and  defeat,  give  and  take. 

He  learns  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  be  a  sensitive 
soul — that  he  should  let  some  things**  go  over  his 
head  like  water  off  a  duck’s  back. 

He  learns  that  he  who  loses  his  temper  usually 
loses.” 

He  learns  that  all  men  have  burnt  toast  for  break¬ 
fast  now  and  then  and  that  he  shouldn’t  take  the 
other  fellow’s  grouch  too”  seriously. 

He  learns  that  carrying  a  chip  on  his  shoulder 
is  the  easiest  way  to  get  into  a  fight. 

H^  learns  that  the  quickest  way  to  become  un¬ 
popular  is  to  carry  tales  and  gossip  about  others. 


He  learns  that*”  even  the  janitor  is  human  an« 
that  it  doesn’t  do  any  harm  to  smile  and  say,  "Goiv 
Morning,”  even  iP**  it  is  raining.  I 

He  learns  that  most  of  the  other  fellows  are  t 
ambitious  as  he  is,  that  they  have  brains  that 
as  good  or  better,  and  that  hard  work  and  not  eleven, 
ness  is  the  secret  of  success.  , 

He  learns  that  it  doesn’t  matter*”  so  much  wL 
gets  the  credit  so  long  as  the  business  shows  ■ 
profit. 

He  learns  that  no  man  ever  got  to  first*”  has 
alone,  and  that  it  is  only  through  cooperative  effor 
that  we  move  on  to  better  things. 

He  learns  that*”  the  folks  are  not  any  Iiar4 
to  get  along  with  in  one  place  than  another  and  t!;; 
"getting  along"  depends^*®  about  ninety-eight  pe 
cent  on  his  own  behavior.  (249) 

Graded  Letters 

By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Four  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Frank : 

1  am  exceedingly  glad  that  you  impressed  nj 
cousin  Bud  with  the  importance  of  putting  his 
/«gj”  in  a  savings  bank.  Bud  usually  carried  his  sm 
ings  in  big  bills  in  his  wallet.  I  remember  tinsf' 
when*®  Bud’s  wallet  bulged  with  enough  money  ic, 
purchase  a  yacht!  I  was  sure  that  one  day  wj 
would  get  word  that  Bud’s  wallet  had  been  stolen 

Bud  says  that  after  this  he  will  carry  only  enoui^ 
money  for  his  immediate  purchases^  He  also 
a  number  of  remarks  from  which  I  inier  that  fci 
expects  to  open  several  charge  accounts.*”  Franklj^ 
I  feel  strongly  that  a  young  man  in  his  positm 
should  have  charge  accounts.  Bud  explained  tb;i 
he  would  bank^^  all  his  excess  money  in  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Savings  Bank.  , 

Yours,  (130) 

Mr.  King: 

Nothing  must  go  wrong  when  the  Kingsley  schm 
team  has  its  Spring  banquet  in  our  upstairs  banqtti' 
room  at  noon*’  on  May  10.  In  1944  the  comm 
system  did  not  work  and  the  room  was  exceedingly 
hot,*®  as  you  will  remember.  '  Make  it  clear  to  the: 
engineer  that  he  must  examine  the  cooling  engint\ 
with  unusual^  care  so  that  no  unnecessary  chance 
will  be  taken. 

It  is  my  duty  to  explain  to  you — and”  I  mk- 
you  would  explain  it  to  your  jorce — that  if  anythioi 
goes  wrong  we  will  lose  this  business  for  the  jd'- 
lowing*^  year.  We  must,  therefore,  make  even 
effort  and  spare  no  expense  to  see  that  things  gc 
smoothly.  ' 

Remember,  if  the*”  banquet  goes  smoothly,  thenj 
is  a  bonus  for  you  and  your  jorce. 

Edwin  Hull  (133)  I 

Dear  Sir:  i 

We  have  been  expecting  a  check  frcMn  you  for  tk 
hardware  and  tools  that  we  shipped  you  recently  aoi 
which  you”  asked  us  to  charge.  Is*  there  somethin| 
wrong  with  them  that  vou  have  not  replied  to  ooi 
communications  asking  for  an”  explanation,  or  hiw 
you  overlooked  this  matter.’  Naturally,  we  are  ex' 
ceedingly  desirous  of”  correcting  anything  that  ti 
wrong. 

W'e  shall  be  awaiting  your  reply  or,  better  stilU 
your  check. 

Yours  truly  (79) 
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Graded  Letters 

By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Five  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Boyd: 

While  I  was  in  town  this  morning  1  finally  bought 
a  durable  trunk  that  will  be  ideal  for  our*®  bungalow. 
The  trice  marked  on  the  trunk  was  $^2,  out  I 
was  aolc  to  buy  it  for  $48*^  by  arranging  to  pay  cash 
instead  of  making  only  a  down  payment. 

As  I  have  a  shipment  of  summer^  things  to  send 
to  the  bungalow,  I  shall  utilize  the  trunk  for  this 
purpose.  I  am  sending  the  boys’  swimming  suits,*” 
the  new  radio,  and  various  things  for  the  basement. 
Tijere  will  be  ample  space  for  anything  you  may 
require*'’”  this  summer.  Please  write  me  by  return 
mail  what  to  put  in  for  you. 

I  trust  that  you  are  enjoying  your  trip  to**®  Miami. 

Cynthia,  (124) 


Dear  Madam; 

During  your  visit  to  Troy  I  examined  the  soil 
in  your  yard.  I  find  that  the  jo/7  is  light  and  well*® 
suited  for  growing  a  few  simple  things.  The  soil 
ii  dry  and  will  require  a  little  watering.  I  think  that 
you*®  can  advantageously  use  about  a  ton  of  the 
proper  type  of  fertilizer.  I  would  respectfully  urge®® 
you  to  put  the  fertilizer  on  before  you  plow  up  the 
soil. 

Plowing,  as  you  know,  can  be  a  tedious,*”  arduous, 
and  tiring  task.  Many  persons,  though,  get  much 
joy  and  fun  out  of  it.  They  realize  that  their 
produce  will*®®  not  win  any  trizes,  but  they  experi¬ 
ence  genuine  satisfaction  working  with  the  soil. 

Millions  of  people**®  like  to  work  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  sunshine.  They  very  sensibly  work  perhaps 
an  hour  or  two,  stop  for  luncheon,  and**®  resume 
the  task  whenever  it  suits  them.  You  will  be  wise 
to  pursue  the  same  course!  You  will  not  need 
any  «en/*®  equipment.  The  tools  you  have  down 
in  your  basement  should  prove  satisfactory. 

If  you  would  like  new  ideas  on  how*”  to  grow 
things,  write  to  the  White  Flower  organization  at 
16  Bryan  Avenue,  in  Allentown,  asking*®®  for  their 
seed  book.  Enclose  a  stamp  to  cover  the  price  of 
mailing. 

Yours  truly,  (24) 

Graded  Letters 

By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Six  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr.  Carpenter: 

There  are  several  cogent  reasons  why  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  yield  to  your  suggestion*”  that  all  our 
printing  business  be  assigned  to  the  Century  Print¬ 
ing  Company  that  has  handled  your  account  for*® 
approximately  twenty  years. 

To  begin  with,,  on  one  occasion  when  that  com¬ 
pany  was  asked  to  print  an*®  advertising  piece  for  our 
merchandise,  it  failed  to  live  up  to  its  delivery  date. 
I  was  obliged  to  hold  up*®  our  entire  mailing  for 
December.  Their  representative  acknowledged  that 
this  delay  could  have  been  preventer^*”  and  couldn’t 
explain  why  it  was  not. 

Then  in  January  we  had  the  Century  Printing 
G>mpany  print  a**®  quantity  of  our  catalogues,  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  divide  the  shipment,  delivering  half  to 
our  agent  in  Flint**”  and  half  to  this  office.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  shipment  at  this  office,  we  femnd 


that  they  had  sent  the  entire  printing.**”  We  had 
to  divide  the  shipment  here  and  reship  it.  We 
endeavored  to  collect  for  this  work,  but  the  Cen¬ 
tura*”  Printing  Company  was  not  willing  to  defray 
the  expense  of  their  mistake. 

I  definitely  feel  that  I*®®  could  not  defend  my 
actions  if  I  followed  the  move  you  suggest,  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  the  high  qualitf*”  of  printing 
and  prompt  delivery  we  are  receiving  from  our 
present  printer. 

Respectfully  yours,  (238) 

Dear  Mr.  Grant: 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  failed  to  hold  the 
December  inventory  at  the  level  you*®  suggested  at 
our  November  meeting.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
stock  disappeared  during  the  early*®  part  of  De¬ 
cember  and  I  was  not  able  to  trace  it  until  today. 
I  think,  though,  we  shall  have  a  sufficienf”  quantity 
of  merchandise  to  take  care  of  our  needs  without 
difficulty. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  prepare*®  a  detailed  report  on 
this  stock  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  so  that  you  should 
have  it  by  Friday  or  Saturday. 

Yours*””  cordially,  (102) 

Dear  sMf.  Sands: 

Enclosed  is  a  credit  slip  for  ten  dollars,  represent¬ 
ing  an  overcharge  on  refreshments  consumed*®  oy  your 
representatives  on  Wednesday  night.  This  mistake 
happened  because  several  receipts  were  misplaced 
and*®  not  discovered  until  later.  A  corrected  copy 
of  the  bill  is  enclosed  with  the  credit  slip. 

Cordially  yours,  (60) 


A  Matter  of  Paint-Scraping 

From  “Fish  and  Tin  Fish” 

By  PHILIP  WYLIE 

RapWfitotf  by  pm-mUti»n  of  Fmrrmr  and  Rinehart  Inc., 
PmbUchart 

SHORTLY  after  the  seventh  of  December  in  1941, 
it  broke  loose  along  the  Atlantic*®  Coast.  The  in¬ 
land  population  was  aware  of  it— dimly:  there  were 
rumors  of  oil  on  beaches,  fires  at  sea,*®  tremendous 
explosions.  Hitler  declared  war  and  made  the  state¬ 
ment,  "Now  we  will  see  what  our  submarines 
can  do.”  Saboteurs*®  were  apprehen<^d  near  the 
place  where  they  had  come  ashore.  The  Atlantic 
Coast  was  dimmed  out.  Guns  were  emplaced  in*® 
full  view  of  thousands — although  their  existence  was. 
not  mentioned  by  the  press.  The  Navy  went  to 
war,  and  the  Coast  Guard.*®® 

At  that  moment  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 
Florida  had  been  rehearsing  for  air  raids  with 
amused**®  skepticism.  The  war  was  very  far  away. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  war  was  right  off  the  beaches 
— which  were,  indeed,  thick**®  with  tanker  oil. 
The  war  was  alongside  familiar  lighthouses.  The 
war  was  out  on  the  sailfishing  grounds.  The  wai^*® 
floated  past  the  amazed  eyes  of  the  public  in  the 
shape  of  ships  that  burned  by  day  and  night.  The 
war  blew  up  in  their**®  faces;  thousands  heard  and 
saw  the  blast  of  torpedoes. 

Admirals  who  Iwd  begged  for  ships  and  equip¬ 
ment — and  still  did**®  not  have  enough — turned  to 
such  shipping  as  was  in  existence.  They  were 
Yankee  admirals,  after  all.  They  were**®  practical 
and  ingenious.  They  could  scrap  from  any  deck — 
even  the  deck  of  a  fishing  cruiser.  A  long  time 
went**®  by  before  it  could  be  told. 

On  an  afternoon  in  that  fateful  Spring,  the  skip¬ 
per  and  mate  of  the  Poseidon  were"®  sitting  under 
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the  awning  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  Stream  Dock, 
beefing,  with  the  rest.  A  handful  of  the  men  pres- 
ent*“  were  not  charterboatmen,  but  devotees  of 
charterboat  fishing,  and,  in  consequence,  privileged 
to  loiter  beneath*“  the  awning.  One  of  them,  a 
short  man  with  a  good-humored  mouth  and  intense 
brown  eves,  listened  in  dismay  to  a”*  conversation 
about  suDmarine  sinkings  which,  for  weeks,  had  been 
stereotyped. 

Mr.  Williams  leaned  out  of  the***  dock  house 
"Crunch!”  he  called. 

"Yo.” 

"Girl  on  the  phone  says  the  Navy  wants  to  tall 
to  you.” 

The  man  with  one  arm  and  bright  brown  eyes*** 
followed  Cnmch  and  waited  until  his  call  was  fin¬ 
ished.  Mr.  Williams  had  turned  on  the  electric  lights. 
"Crunch,”  said  the***  short  man  to  the  emerging 
skipper,  "Got  a  minute.^” 

"Well,  Mr.  Sanders — ” 

The  man  smiled.  "I  think  I  know  what  that  call*** 
was  about.  That’s  why  I  came  down  this  evening. 

I  happen  to  be  a  friend  of  Admiral  Torren.  He 

e honed  me  this***  morning  and  asked  what  charter- 
oat  skipper  I’d  recommend.” 

Crunch  grinned  a  little.  "You  hung  it  on  me, 
hunh?” 

"Yeah.  You’re  in***  the  Auxiliaiy.  I  am.  But 
they  don’t  want  to  use  me — So — it  the  deal  goes 
through — I  want  to  be  part  of  your  crew.”**® 

"I’ll  ask  ’em — ” 

"Don’t  ask  anybody,  you  mutt!  I’ve  only  got  one 
arm!  The  Navy  won’t  have  me.  I’m  a  nominal*** 
in  CGA.  'The  Army  laughs  at  me.  But  I  want 
to  get  out  and  see  some  action.  How  would  you 
like  to  sit  on*®*  your  big  front  porch  and  watch  the 
same  breed  drown  Americans  that  were  shooting 
at  .you  twenty-five  years  ago — and  then***  do  noth¬ 
ing?" 

"Wouldn’t.” 

"You  going  over  to  Headquarters?” 

"I’m  going  to  see  the  Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard.” 
’"They  tell***  you  what  they  want?” 

"Not  on  the  phone.  ’They  said  come  over.  I 
can  guess — ” 

"Yeah.  The^e  going  to  arm  some  of  your 
boats.  ’Take  the^  trustworthy  men  for  crews.  Put 
gobs  on,  to  make  it  regulation.  Depth  charges  on 
some.  Set  ’em  along  the  coast  at**®  night — ” 

"It  might  help,  at  that.” 

"Tell  ’em  you’ll  do  it — if  you  can  appoint  your 
own  crew.” 

"And  appoint  you  ?” 

Mr.  Sanders’  voice*®*  shook.  "Sure.  Me.  A 
machine  gun  took  this  arm  off.  Crunch,  and  I 
was  firing  one  when  it  happened.  I  can  still  do 
something^  I  don’t  want  to  spend  the  war  in  a 
warehouse,  counting  underwear — which  is  all  they 
think  I’m  good  for!” 

"Oke.” 

'The  next  day,***  the  Poseidon  went  up  the  Miami 
River.  When  she  came  back,  she  was  wearing  grey 
paint.  After  that,  she  fished  in***  grey  paint — ^with 
a  CG  number  on  her  sides  and  canopy.  Otherwise, 
she  was  not  visibly  changed.  'The  forward***  mount 
for  a  light  machine  gun  was  hidden  by  a  coil  of 
rope.  The  single  three-hundred  pound  depth  charge 
went  aboard  only***  at  special  times  and  there  was 
no  elaborate  rack  for  it.  When  the  zero  hour  came, 
if  ever,  they  would  lift”*  the  panel  in  the  stern 
through  which  they  had  pulled  so  many  fish — fish 
far  bigger  than  the  bomb-— and  they  would  roll  her 
in***  and  leave  at  full  throttle. 

Crunch  began  to  be  absent  from  home,  nights. 


Not  every  night,  but  twice  a  week,  when  it  was*** 
his  turn. 

For  a  month,  the  routine  was  unvaried  and  tire¬ 
some.  After  darkness  had  fallen,  the  Poseidon 
would  move’*®  to  a  certain  pier  and  pick  up  her 
depth  charge.  'The  light  machine  gun  would  be 
mounted.  Two  uniformed  sailors  would  come*** 
aboard.  Mr.  Sanders — ^Jeff,  to  all  of  them — would 
also  report,  bristling  with  excitement.  He,  as  well 
as  Crunch  and***  Des,  were  in  civvies.  Old  civvies. 
One  of  Mr.  Sanders’  pockets  always  had  an  un¬ 
official-looking  bulge — but**®  none  of  the  CPO’s  in¬ 
spected  it. 

The  Poseidon  would  cast  off  and  head  down  the 
Government  Cut  in  a  long,**®  invisible  procession  of 
quasi-official  boats.  The  dim-out  obscured  their  de¬ 
parture  and  only  separate**®  families,  sworn  to  silence, 
knew  that  Hitler’s  submarines  were  beiM  tackled 
by  men  who  owned  laundries,  men  who*®  worked 
in  banks,  men  who  had  come  to  Florida  to  retire, 
fishermen,  and  other  plain  citizens  of  a  nation** 
that  has  never  bowed  to  tyraimy.  j 

Each  night  she  went  out,  the  Poseidon  took  up 
her  position  and  went  to  work.**®  Work  consisted 
of  lying  at  sea  with  dead  motors,  drifting  and  listen¬ 
ing — not  on  elaborate  apparatus**®  but  with  human 
ears.  From  time  to  time,  according  to  orders,  thw 
would  start  the  engines  and  cruise  up  the  flowing** 
Gulf  Stream.  Usually  the  weather  would  be  smooth 
and  warm.  Sometimes  it  would  be  anything  else — 
windy  and  cold,  rain-*®®®drenched,  miserable.  Then 
the  men  would  put  on  sweaters  and  slickers  and 
take  a  merciless  whipping.  After  daybreak*®*®  they 
would  come  in  from  their  adventureless  adventure 
and  go  to  bed,  exhausted;  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  doctor,*®*®  the  lawyer — men  like  Jeff  Sanders, 
who  was  fifty,  retired,  shy,  one-armed,  and  a  patriot 

’There  was  plen^®**  happening  to  maintain  their 
morale.  Rumors,  facts  reported  by  friends.  A  boat 
went  out  and  didn’t  come  back — ever.  'Three*** 
boats  in  this  jerry-made  flotilla  went  to  the  rescue 
of  the  crew  of  a  torpedoed  tanker  and  got  all  the^" 
men  but  five.  Scores  of  them  had  encountered  subs, 
in  one  fashion  or  another,  out  on  the  night-smudged 
sea. 

It  happened***®  to  the  Poseidon,  as  it  did  to  so 
many. 

There  was  no  moon.  The  sky  was  largely  over¬ 
cast  and  only  handfuls***®  of  stars  showed  here  and 
there,  between  low  clouds.  The  sea  was  still  and 
slick.  Crunch  had  run  south  for  ten  miles  and 
taken  up***®  his  position.  ’The  edge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  carried  them  at  a  crawling  pace  past  the 
low-lighted  blur  of  Miami.***®  Crunch  stood  at  the 
wheel,  though  his  motors  were  not  turning.  ’The 
two  sailors  who  had  been  assigned  to  him  that 
night  were  forward**®®  at  their  official  post  behind 
the  machine  gun.  Des  and  Jeff  Sanders  were  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  fishing  chairs.  ’They  talked***®  in  whis¬ 
pers. 

One  of  the  sailors  stuck  his  head  through  the 
open  windshield.  "Hey!  Pipe  down!  We’re  sup 
posed  to  be  listening.”***® 

Des  chuckled.  "Darn  quiet  night.  Didn’t  know 
you  could  hear  us.  Okay,  buddy.” 

Suddenly,  soundlessly,  their  world  became**" 
vaguely  light.  For  a  second  or  two  the  men  did 
not  move.  'Then  they  were  all  on  their  feet.  Far 
away,  over  the****  horizon,  a  gout  of  fire  stood  into  the 
sky.  It  dropped  back  toward  the  sea  and  rose 
again — red,  now,  towering  like  a**®*  tumed-on  foun¬ 
tain.  All  eyes  fastened  upon  it.  'There  was  no 
sound — just  a  faint  push  or  air,  and  silence.  'They 
couldn’t  even****  see  the  hull  of  the  torpedoed  tanker 
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I  — k)nly  the  torch  it  made  and  the  long,  wan  flicker 
‘  on  the  calm  sea. 

j  One**"  of  the  sailors  swore.  "Hit!”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  "Let’s  go!" 

Crunch’s  voice  was  low.  "Not  in  our  territory, 
chum.  Wish  we  could.” 

"That’s**^  right,  skipper." 

.  The  enlisted  men  calmly  accepted  the  voice  of 
unofficial  authority.  They  sat  down.  And***®  all  five 
'  of  the  Poseidon’s  crew  did  what  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Floridians  had  done  upon  seeing  that**®* 

!  spectacle.  They  clenched  their  fists  and  monotonously 
i  cursed  the  enemy.  After  a  while,  they  even  stopped 
j  looking.  The*"®  tanker  would  burn  all  night, 

I  perhaps.  And  there  were  other  boats  like  the 
j  Poseidon  in  the  vicinity — and  Navy***®  and  regular 
!  Coast  Guard  vessels,  too. 

Crunch  had  gone  up  on  the  canopy  and  reported 
the  visibility***®  no  better  from  there.  "I’ll  stay  at 
these  controls,”  he  called  down.  And  the  four 
voices  of  his  crew  had  murmured,  "Okay.” 

The***®  vigil  continued.  Crunch,  alone,  on  top, 
i  kept  looking  back  at  the  burning  tanker.  His  rage 
I  was  cold  and  helpless.  They  had**®®  got  another,  he 
.  thought.  That  made  at  least  twenty  that  he  knew 
!  about,  personally.  Another  tanker — American,***® 
probably.  The  kind  of  boat  that  had  passed  them 
every  day,  all  day,  on  the  peacetime  Gulf  Stream. 
Sliding  by***® — with  her  crew  painting  plates,  per¬ 
haps — and,  once  in  a  while,  making  the  charterboat- 
men  furious  by  keeping  on  course*"®  and  cutting  off 
a  sailfish  or  something  else.  Now — they  were  catch¬ 
ing  it.  You  moved  at  night  with  every  man  pos¬ 
sible.*®**  up  where  he  could  get  clear,  swathed  in 
life  preservers,  and  life  rafts  on  chutes  ready  to  drop 
when  a  master  cord  was***®  cut. 

Somewhere,  maybe  under  the  Poseidon  right  now, 
was  the  enemy.  Sealed  from  the  sea  in  a  steel  can — 
laughing,***®  playing  cards,  eating — and  turning  Amer¬ 
ican  ships  into  those  red  crematories. 

Crunch  was  thinking  that;  his  eyes****  were  mov¬ 
ing  with  the  automatic,  ceaseless  scrutiny  of  a  fish¬ 
erman  whose  chance  of  a  good  day  may  hinge  on***® 

;  spotting  a  solitary  fin  a  mile  away.  His  eye  followed 
the  satin  breast  of  the  sea  forward,  aft,  to  port,***® 
and  to  starboard.  It  stopped,  stuck,  expanded  a 
little  in  the  night.  There  was  something  white — 
a  blur — far  off  to  starboard**®*  and  far  astern — a 
handkerchief-sized  whiteness  that  came  and  went 
regularly.  (1714) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Tomorrow 

By  ANGELO  PATRI 

"WHAT  is  your  vision  of  Tomorrow?  Break 
ground  for  it  now.  Do  whatever  job  comes  to  your 
hand  thoroughly;  perform**  the  mean  tasks  in  a 
fashion  that  makes  them  deeds  of  spiritual  beauty; 
endure  the  drabness  and  drudgery  of**  today  for  the 
sake  of  the  glory  ahead.  Put  quality  into  today  be¬ 
cause  its  quality  is  what  gives**  strength  and  bauty 
and  opportunity  to  your  Tomorrow."  (71) 

1  Actual  Business  Letters 

'  Sunset  Electric  Service  Company 
'  88  South  Drive 

'  Lockport,  New  York 

Gentlemen: 

^  We  are  in  a  good**  position  to  appreciate  that 
^  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  or  receive  the  type 


of  service  that  we**  could  when  help  was  plentiful 
and  certain  types  of  service  work  did  not  have 
preference  over  less  essential  work.*" 

Are  you  still  in  a  position  to  render  the  owners 
of  Qarkson  Floor  Sanders  the  type  of  service  you 
gave  them*®  before?  We  have  always  been  very  proud 
of  the  service  rendered  by  your  good  company 
to  our  customers  and*®*  we  feel  that  when  we  get 
any  kind  of  complaint  there  is  always  a  good  reason 
for  it. 

In  this  particular**®  instance  one  of  our  customers 
has  told  us  indirectly  through  a  representative,  that 
they  were  obliged  to?**  wait  two  months  to  have 
their  equipment  repaired.  Was  it  due  to  lack  of 
parts?  Lack  of  help?  Could  you  have  given  better*** 
service  if  we  were  given  the  opportunity  to  help 
you?  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for*" 
improvement  of  service  during  these  trying  times? 

An  expression  from  you  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  We  want***  to  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  assist  our  service  branches  in  order  that 
they  may  continue***  to  build  the  good  will  for  our 
company  among  our  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

May  we  hear  from  you?  Thanks.*" 

Cordially  yours,  (243) 

Miss  Ruth  Parker 

The  Drake  Publishing  Company 

222  White  Street 

Muncie,  Indiana 

Dear  Miss  Parker:*® 

We  are  carrying  on  a  service  that  brings  better 
and  more  authoritative  information  about  hair  styl¬ 
ing"  and  hair  care  to  women  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

We  are  now  initiating  a  special  service  to  house 
organ"  editors,  keying  our  material  to  meet  their 
n^s. 

Our  service  consists  of  timely  fashion  releases,*® 
new  and  attractive  hair  styles  as  they  are  originated 
by  leading  hair  stylists,  authoritative  and^  in¬ 
formative  articles  on  types  of  hair,  hair  care,  home 
hair  styling,  and  photographs  and  mats  in  relation 
to  these*"  themes. 

We  should  be  glad  to  add  your  publication  to  our 
list  and  supply  this  information  to  you  at  stated*" 
intervals,  whenever  it  suits  your  needs. 

'  Sincerely  yours,  (150) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

QUIGGLE:  Do  you  ever  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
opportunities  you  have  missed? 

Wiggle:  No.  It  would  be  just  my*  luck  to  miss 
some  more  while  I  was  reflecting.  (28) 


"WHAT'S  causing  all  that  noise  up  the  street?” 
"The  barber  is  shaving  himself.” 

"But  why  the  argument?” 

"He’s  trying  to  persuade*  himself  to  have  a 
shampoo  and  some  hair  tonic.”  (29) 

•  •  • 

EMPLOYER:  Surely,  Miss  Jenks,  you  know  the 
Kind’s  English  ? 

Typist:  Of  course  he  is.  Whoever  said  he 
wasn’t?  (19) 
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"MY  poor  husband  was  a  wonderful  artist," 
sighed  the  landlady  as  she  hacked  at  t^  piecrust, 
"and  always  said  he**  found  inspiration  in  my  cook¬ 
ing." 

"A  sculptor,  I  presume,"  said  the  gloomy  boarder, 
surveying  his  bent  fork.  (39) 

•  •  • 


INSTRUCTOR:  For  what  is  Abraham  Lincoln 
noted? 

Student:  His  memory. 

Instructor:  What  makes  you  think  he  had**  such 
a  good  memory? 

Student:  Well,  they  erected  a  monument  to  it. 
(34) 


•  •  • 

FIRST  GOSSIP:  Why  did  they  separate? 
Second  Gossip:  Nobody  knows. 

First  Gossip:  O,  how  terrible!  (18) 


WIFE:  Mrs.  Jones  has  another  new  hat. 

Hubby:  Well,  if  she  were  as  attractive  as  you  are, 
my  dear,  she  wouldn’t*®  have  to  depend  so  much 
upon  the  milliner.  (29) 


Transcription  Practice 

• 

Dear  Mr.  Graham: 

As  I  pointed  out  to  you  yesterday  when  we  were 
discussing  an  automatic  oil  burner,*®  summer  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  best  time  to  make  the  installation. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  need  to*®  hurry  the 
work  in  order  to  get  the  fire  going  again.  With 
the  installation  made,  you  need  not  worry  about*® 
your  heating  equipment;  and  you  are  prepared  for 
the  first  chilly  morning.  Furthermore,  you  will 
never  again*®  have  to  shovel  coal  and  tend  furnace. 

Almost  everyone  prefers  to  have  a  new  burner 
installed  before  his*®®  vacation,  so  he  can  leave  home 
confident  that  his  next  winter’s  heating  problem  is 
solved.  An  early  installation**"  also  gives  ample 
opportunity  to  get  the  basement  cleaned  up  and  ready 
for  use  during  the  cold  weather.**" 

I  shall  plan  to  call  on  you  in  a  day  or  two  so  as 
to  explain  in  detail  our  summer  terms.  It  is  not 
too**®  early  now  to  arrange  for  the  work  to  be  done. 
There  are  only  a  few  openings  left  in  our  summer 
schedule***  of  work. 

Yours  truly,  (184) 


Dear  Mr.  Dermis: 

Real-estate  men  have  one  guide  and  one  guide 
only — results. 

Real-estate  brokers  constantly**  use  the  advertising 
columns  of  newspapers  to  list  the  properties  that 
they  wish  to  dispose  of.  Each  broker*  is  well-quali¬ 
fied  through  actual  experience  to  judge  which  news¬ 
paper  best  fills  his  own  particular**  need.  Should 
a  medium  fail  to  produce  results  or  begin  to  lose 
its  effectiveness,  the  broker  will  quickly**  transfer  his 
advertising  to  another  newspaper. 

'Diat  tl^  Daily  Chronicle  has  led  the  real -estate*®" 
advertising  field  for  twenty  consecutive  years,  that 
it  carries  almost  as  much  advertising  as  the  two**® 
nearest  competing  newspapers  combing,  and  that  it 
had  a  larger  lineage  gain  last  year  than  any  other 


real-’**  estate  medium  are  facts  that  may  be  looked 
upon  as  convincing  evidence  of  the  greater  pnv 
ductivity**®  and  economy  of  its  columns. 

Use  the  Chronicle  for  results. 

Yours  very  truly,  (177) 


Sis  Writes  Again 

O.C^,  T—t) 

Dear  Al: 

Rumors  fly  thick  and  rapidly  these  days,  but  we 
try  to  keep  our  heads  clear  and  our  hands  busy 
with  the  vast*®  amount  of  work  that  we  still  have 
to  do  here. 

Another  winter  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  we 
shall  all  be  glad**  when  spring  approaches  with  its 
warmth  and  sunshine. 

We  have  been  working  hard  at  the  school,  and 
I  feel  happy  that  I  am*®  doing  my  bit  in  training 
these  students. 

Dad  still  parades  with  his  medal  on  his  chest, 
and  he  tells  us  all  that  he*®  is  wearing  it  for  you,  too. 

Will  you  be  home  soon? 

Love, 

Madeline  (91) 


I 


Service  Leads  to  Success 

(Fmhrumry  OCA  M*mb*raUp  TmI  mnd  C»py) 

TO  FORGET  YOURSELF  is  more  important  than 
to  remember  any  single  thing  you  have  ever  learned 
in  your  lifetime.**  Never  mind  whether  you  are 
getting  what  you  feel  to  be  your  full  measure  of 
credit;  have  the  single  purpose*®  of  getting  the  work 
done,  of  seeing  that  every  proper  means  is  employed  : 
to  do  the  work  better  than  it  has*®  been  done  before,  ' 
and  forget  yourself,  the  credit  you  will  receive,  the 
relation  you  personally  occupy^  toward  the  work 
and  if  you  will  do  that,  I  give  you  my  word,  you 
will  have  accomplished  for  yourself  the  greatest 
good. 

Make***  up  your  mind  to  serve.  It  is  service 
that  receives  reward;  it  is  by  service,  forgetful  of  ‘ 
self-interest,  service**®  for  the  sake  of  accomplishment  j 
that  vou  will  gain  the  greatest  material  rewards. 

It  is  by  service  to**®  society,  by  recognition  of  rights 
more  sacred  than  any  that  are  personal  to  yourself  . 
that  you  will**®  ^in  an  attitude  toward  life  rich  in 
permanent  sattisfactions.  (171) — Frank  A.  Vanderlip 

- gi - 


Quick  Motivation 

Motivating  a  prospect  to  buy  is  the  pol-  I 
ish  that  nukes  a  planned  sales  talk  shine.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  ingredients  to 
acquire.  Here  is  a  motivation  that  has  worked 
most  effectively  for  a  New  York  City  insur¬ 
ance  salesman; 

"I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  If  your 
father  came  to  you  today,  old,  out  of  work, 
and  in  need  of  money,  and  asked  you  to  give 
him  fifty  cents  a  day,  you’d  do  it,  wouldn’t 
you.^  All  right,  if  that’s  true,  wouldn’t  you 
be  willing  to  put  away  fifty  cents  a  day  now  | 
for  yourself  to  guarantee  independence  when  ' 
you  are  old.^” — Spotlight 
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